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ROBERT HIBBERT AND HIS 
RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 


By 
STEPHEN G. LEE 


M.A. 
Sometime Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford 


IN a recent article in this Journal, entitled ‘‘ Robert Hibbert and his Trust,” } 
the life of Hibbert was sketched. In the present article an attempt is made 
to throw some light on the religious and political background of the Founder 
of the Trust. 

Robert Hibbert died in 1849; his widow survived him less than four 
years, dying on February 15, 1853. Her death released £1,000 a year for the 
purposes which had been laid down in the trust deed. Hibbert’s two 
kinsmen, Mark Philips of Snitterfield, and Robert Philips of Heybridge, 
proceeded to select sixteen others to act with them, and the first meeting of 
this body of trustees was held in University Hall, London, on July 7, 1853. 

The crucial clause of the trust deed which they were called upon to carry 
into effect is: 

The Trustees for the time being of this Deed shall henceforth and for ever pay 

and apply the dividends, intetest and income, thenceforth to arise from the said 
Trust Fund, according to such scheme or schemes, or without any fixed scheme, 
and in all respects in such manner, as they in their uncontrolled discretion shall 
from time to time deem most conducive to the spread of Christianity in its most 
simple and intelligible form, and to the unfettered exercise of private judgement 
in matters of religion, and upon no other trust whatsoever. 
Hibbert perhaps assumed that these two aims were certain to be compatible, 
though it would appear possible that the exercise of unfettered private 
judgement might lead away from Christianity in its most simple and 
intelligible form. 

In another clause of the trust deed the Founder declares 


by way of suggestion, but not at all by way of direction to the Trustees, that if and 
when and so long as they in their absolute discretion shall think fit they may adopt 
and act upon the scheme set forth in the Schedule hereunto written. 

In this scheme the Fund is to be called “ the Anti-Trinitarian Fund.” Three 
or more divinity scholarships are to be established, and candidates are to be 
graduates 

of London University, or any English, Scottish, Irish or Colonial University, where 


degrees shall be for the time being granted without requiring subscription or 
assent to any articles of religious belief or submission to any test of religious 


doctrine. 


1 October 1949. Reprinted in Jubilee number, July 1951. 
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The candidate has solemnly to declare to the Trustees in writing 


that he deliberately intends thereafter to exercise the office of a minister of religion 
among those who shall profess themselves to be Christians, but shall not profess 
any belief in the doctrine of the Trinity in any sense of that doctrine now commonly 
considered Orthodox. 


Edwin Field, an eminent London solicitor, and a friend of Hibbert’s, put 
the latter’s ideas with regard to his Fund into proper legal shape and, at the 
time when the trustees were getting their machinery started, communicated 
to The Christian Reformer } information as to the genesis of the trust, saying 
that he had had many conferences with Hibbert as to the exact mode in 
which his intentions should be carried out. He explains that the Founder’s 
object was “‘ to elevate the position and the public influence of the Unitarian 
ministry ” and that his original idea had been to increase the stipends of a 
number of ministers. On April 30, 1846, when he must have been giving 
much thought to his contemplated Fund, Hibbert wrote, in a letter to his 
friend Jerom Murch, at that time minister of the Unitarian chapel at Bath, 


I fear that there is a lamentable lack of funds among us hereticks. "The Church- 
men with infinitely less zeal than us manage to raise ample funds to propagate their 
delusions while we cannot find the means of maintaining well-informed preachers 
even in populous districts. I do not see the remedy except in more unctuous 
discourses, which of all things I dread. 


Field had advised against this augmentation of stipends as the Fund would 
then become a mere dispenser of charity. He also advised strongly against 
exhibitions to enable students for the ministry to go to college, arguing that 
such emoluments 


tempt into the ministry men of inferior breed and abilities, by whom even the 
miserable stipend of a Unitarian minister is looked on as a matter of worldly 
advantage, and who, if they had not been thus helped into the ministry, would 
have been small shop-keepers, or parish schoolmasters, or in that rank of life. 


He urged that the right thing to do was to create “a higher intellectual 
bearing in the very best and topmost of the men who go into the ministry ” 
so that they may become “ cultivated scholars, men knowing the world and 
accomplished gentlemen”; for “‘ nothing could be more important than 
to secure the review, by able religionists, of the great public moral subjects 
of each succeeding day, from what may be called the Unitarian platform.” 
Finally, he advised against the use of the word “‘ Unitarian ” in the trust deed. 
“Our Law Courts would be sure to fix some improper meaning on it.” 
Field evidently knew his judges! 

Field records that Hibbert insisted that all recipients of benefits must be 
heterodox. ‘‘ He said he was an old pupil of Gilbert Wakefield’s and had 
strong views on that point.” He endeavoured to get the Founder to accept 
rejection of the doctrine of the Atonement rather than of the Trinity as the 
standard of heterodoxy to be required of the churches in which the candidate 
proposed to exercise his ministry; but he would not shift his ground. 

It will be clear from all this that Hibbert, at the time of arranging for his 


1 Vol. for 1853. 
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Fund, was a keen Unitarian.1_ Was he brought up as a Unitarian or even as 
a Dissenter? It is difficult to say. One can hardly imagine that Jamaica 
was a hotbed of heterodoxy in the eighteenth century. Robert was a post- 
humous child and his mother came of a family, the Gordons, settled in the 
island. It may be presumed that she brought him up until she died, in 
England, when he was ten years old. On the other hand, a paternal uncle 
of his, Robert by name, a merchant of Manchester, who died in 1784, was 
buried in the Presbyterian chapel in that town. ‘‘ Presbyterians” by that 
time were in many cases adopting Unitarian views. The Hibbert family 
may therefore have been of old Dissenting stock, and our Robert’s mother 
may have been converted to Unitarianism by her husband. On the other 
hand an elder brother 2? of our Robert was at Eton, which does not seem a 
likely place of education for a scion of even a wealthy Nonconformist family 
in those days. 

Whether or not he was brought up in his early years as a Dissenter he was 
sent, five years after his mother’s death, to live with the gifted but eccentric 
Gilbert Wakefield, as a pupil, and he remained with him for four years. 
Wakefield, son of an Anglican clergyman, had been Second Wrangler at 
Cambridge and a Fellow of his college. Ordained a deacon, he soon 
adopted Unitarian views and resigned his curacy, but never fotmally con- 
nected himself with any Dissenting body. A tutor at the heterodox War- 
rington Academy, he had, when that establishment closed in 1783, betaken 
himself to his native town of Nottingham, and it was there that he coached 
Robert Hibbert for Cambridge. Wakefield was on the left wing politically 
as well as in his religious thinking. He spoke warmly of his pupil and the 
latter had obviously, from the already quoted remark which he made to 
Edwin Field, been deeply impressed by the personality of his tutor. When 
Wakefield was incarcerated at Dorchester, near the close of his life, for 
publishing a pamphlet deemed to be seditious, Hibbert sent him a thousand 

ounds. 
2 Having received from Gilbert Wakefield a strong bias in favour of “ civil 
and religious liberty,” with, perhaps, a slight mental reservation in respect 
of his 380 slaves in Jamaica, Hibbert in 1788 matriculated at Cambridge from 
Emmanuel College and came under the influence of another heterodox 
teacher, William Frend, a Fellow of Jesus. Frend, like Wakefield, had been 
Second Wrangler in his day and, like him too, had taken orders in the Church 
of England but had adopted Unitarian views. When Hibbert met him he 
had recently resigned his benefice of Madingiey, near Cambridge, had 
published an Address to the Inhabitants of Cambridge urging them to follow in 
his theological footsteps, and was being deprived of his Tutorship, though 
not of his Fellowship, by a shocked college. Shortly after Hibbert weni 
down he got into more serious trouble for publishing a pamphlet criticizing 
the Church of England. For this he was prosecuted in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court and banished from the University. The Master and Fellows of Jesus 


1 It should be mentioned that Miss Mabel Nembhard, in an article in Caribbeana, for 1916, on 
the Hibberts of Jamaica, mentions the Hibbert Trust arid says “‘ The founder believed in the 
divinity of each person of the Trinity, though unable to accept the doctrine of the Three in One.” 
I have not been able to discover any other evidence that Robert Hibbert held this unusual view. 
It is possible that the authoress was not conversant with the ordinary Unitarian belief on this 


int. 
2 Miss Nembhatrd says that Robert was at Eton, but the Eton College Register shows that the 
Etonian Hibbert was an elder brother. 


13* 
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forbade him to reside in college, but so strong was the tradition that a 
Fellowship was a kind of freehold that he retained his emoluments until he 
automatically deprived himself of them by marrying, in 1808. Like Wake- 
field again, Frend was radical in politics and was intimate with Sir Francis 
Burdett and Horne Tooke. 

This heretical and radical Fellow of Jesus gathered round hima little group 
of undergraduates of whom Hibbert was one, and the older and the younger 
man became lifelong friends. Even disagreement as to the morality of negro 
slavery did not keep them apart. In 1840 Hibbert described Frend as “‘ the 
Patriarch of Unitarianism,”’ 1 and after Frend’s death he wrote of him, 
“* I never met a man of juster ideas both in religion and politics, or more able 
from his natural and acquired talents to support his opinions.” 2 

This friendship must have further strengthened the Founder in his 
Unitarianism; but he duly took his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1791, and to 
qualify for this he would have to declare that he was a member of the Church 
of England.* Did he regard this merely as an empty form which he could 
go through without straining his conscience or, if brought up, as he well 
may have been by his mother, to regard himself as a member of the National 
Church, did he feel that Unitarian beliefs, in a layman at any rate, were not 
incompatible with such membership? It is impossible to say. We do know 
that, in 1817, desiring to improve the lot of the slaves on his estate in 
Jamaica,‘ he sent out, on Frend’s advice, a Unitarian minister, Thomas 
Cooper, to give them religious instruction. 

It is now necessary to examine, very briefly, the religious aspect of 
England when Hibbert flourished, in order to understand the place of 
Unitarianism in the picture. This will, in its turn, help to explain the vigour, 
even aggressiveness, of the heterodoxy which the Founder so strongly 
emphasized in the establishment of his Fund. 

The English Roman Catholics were a quiet body consisting for the most 
part of a few noble and landowning families traditionally of that faith, with 
their dependents. The increase in numbers began only at the end of 
Hibbert’s life with the influx of Irish, attracted by, to them, high wages and 
repelled by rotten potatoes. 

The Established Church had still tremendous prestige as a national 
institution, although torn between Evangelicals and the High Church party. 
The former had rescued it from its eighteenth-century listlessness. To quote 
a modern historian, Sir Llewellyn Woodward, 


the leaders set a pattern of strict and pious life in an age of low moral standards. 
They used their wealth conscientiously and, on the whole, to good and noble 
purpose. They cared nothing for popularity; their doctrine taught them at all 
times to save souls, and they preached as much by example as by exhortation. 
Their weakness was on the intellectual side. They neglected theology and 
history; they held narrowly to a literal interpretation of the received text of the 
Bible, and too much of their zeal came from a belief in the eternal punishment of 


unconverted sinners.® , 


1 In a letter to Jerom Murch, November 17, 1840. 
2 In a letter to Murch, March 11, 1841. 
* He mentions in the letter to Murch of March 11, 1841, that he did not proceed to his Master’s 


degree at Cambridge because it would have involved signing the Thirty-nine Articles, 
4 Letter to Frend, October 4, 1816. 
5 The Age of Reform, p. 485. 
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The French historian, Halévy, says somewhat unkindly of the Evangelicals, 


their doctrine was very simple, nothing but the doctrine of justification by faith 
which Luther and Calvin, following St Augustine, had built on the foundations 
of St Paul’s epistles. They had no other dogmas. It was not, to be sure, a bulky 
theology, but was the entire theology of the Evangelicals. 


In the Anglican Church there was constant tension between the Evange- 
licals and the High Church party, with the Oxford Movement as a kind of 
“ fifth column ” scandalizing the former and embarrassing the latter. It is 
interesting to notice a revolution in Lambeth Palace only the year before 
Hibbert’s death. In 1848 died Howley, the “ high and dry ” Archbishop 
of Canterbury who always drove to the House of Lords in a coach flanked 
by outriders. Once a week, throughout the London season, he kept open 
house to anyone who came in court dress. Thirty liveried flunkeys and 
fifteen unliveried served the dishes and wines. Howley’s successor, 
Sumner, a notable Evangelical, lit his own fire, attended to his correspon- 
dence before breakfast, and walked to the House of Lords with an umbrella 
under his arm. 

Although there had been individuals, both inside and outside the Church 
of England, who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity at least as far back as 
the seventeenth century, nothing that can be called a Unitarian denomination 
appeared until the early nineteenth century. When a denomination did 
emerge many of the congregations of which it consisted were those of which 
the ministers at the time of the famous Salter’s Hall meeting in George I’s 
reign had taken the “‘ non-subscribing ” side, that is the side which refused 
to sign on the dotted line under any man-made creed. These “ non- 
subscribers ”” were most emphatically Biblical Christians, accepting all that 
they found, or thought that they found, in the Scriptures, rejecting all 
doctrines for which they could discover no warrant there. Being, however, 
unencumbered with creeds their views as to what the Scriptures contained 
could and did change during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. As 
many of these congregations still called themselves Presbyterians, the kind of 
chimney cowl that swings with the wind was known in orthodox circles as 
“a presbyterian.” 

It may reasonably be said that the Unitarian denomination arose under 
the inspiration of the big three: Joseph Priestley, nurtured in the liberal 
dissent of the eighteenth century, Theophilus Lindsey, a one-time Anglican 
clergyman, and Thomas Belsham, a convert from orthodox Dissent. In 
1806 was founded “‘ The Unitarian Fund for promoting Unitarianism by 
means of popular preaching.” Seven years later William Smith, M.P. for 
Norwich, an ardent Unitarian and, incidentally, oe of Florence Nightingale’s 
grandfathers, piloted a bill through Parliament making the holding of 
Unitarian beliefs for the first time legal. It is an interesting sidelight on the 
illogicality of the legislation which had imposed political disabilities on those 
not members of the Church of England that, at that time, the Unitarian 
William Smith was able to be a member of the House of Commons but one 
of his faith could not, in theory, be mayor of the most insignificant borough 
owing to the Corporation Act, or even fill the humble office of “ bug- 


1 The Age of Peel and Cobden, English translation, p. 301. 
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destroyer to His Majesty” without contravening the Test Act. In 1819 
there was formed “‘ The Association for the protection of the civil rights of 
Unitarians,” which was absorbed in 1825 by “‘ The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association” which also took over the ‘‘ Unitarian Fund ” 
above-mentioned and a Unitarian Book Society. 

The scriptural character of early nineteenth-century Unitarianism is well 
illustrated from a declaration by Belsham in 1807 : 


To believe in the Christian revelation is to believe that Jesus of Nazareth was a 
teacher commissioned by God to reveal the doctrine of a future life, in which 
virtue shall find a correspondant reward and vice shall suffer condign punishment; 
and that of this commission he gave satisfactory evidence by his resurrection from 


the dead. 


Again, Charles Wellbeloved, Principal of Manchester College, then at York, 
in 1823 said: 


I adopt the common language of Unitarianism when I say, convince us that any 
tenet is authorized by the Bible, from that moment we receive it. Prove any 
doctrine to be a doctrine of Christ, emanating from that wisdom which was from 
above, and we take it for our own, and no power on earth shall wrest it from us. 


Carpenter, in his life of Martineau, puts the position pithily: 


Unitarianism was true because it was the doctrine of the New Testament; 
Trinitarianism would be true if it could be proved from the same supernatural 
source. It was not rejected because it was incomprehensible, but because it could 
not be found in Scripture. 


How Christocentric Unitarians still were is well illustrated by a passage 
from James Martineau’s exposition of his faith at his ordination in Dublin 


in 1828: 


I receive and reverence him [i.e. Christ], not merely for that sinless excellence, 
which renders him a perfect pattern to our race; but as the commissioned delegate 
of Heaven, on whom the Spirit was poured without measure—as the chosen 
representative of the Most High, in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. As authorities for our duties, as fountains of consoling and elevating 
truth, Jesus and the Father are one; and in all subjects of religious faith and 
obedience, not to honour him as we honour the Father, is to violate our allegiance 
to him as the great Captain of our salvation. 


Yet Martineau, during his long life, was to do more than anyone in Britain 
to revolutionize Unitarian theology. By 1836 his Rationale of Religious 
Inquiry showed that he kad moved away from Scriptural Unitarianism, 
saying, “‘ no seeming inspiration can establish anything contrary to reason,” 
but he still refused the Christian name to those who denied the truths of the 
miracles. In the third edition of the Rationale, however, published in 1846, 
he explicitly stated that he had changed his views on this point. 

The Unitarians of Hibbert’s time were full of fight. Led by the redoubt- 
able William Smith, already mentioned, they took a much more active part 
than did orthodox Dissenters in bringing about the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts in 1828. To celebrate that victory a great dinner was held 
attended by “‘ four hundred noblemen and gentlemen ” at Freemasons’ Hall 
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in London, presided over by no less a person than Augustus Frederick, Duke 
of Sussex, sixth son of George III. The proceedings lasted seven and a half 
hours and during the course of them the royal chairman proposed “‘ The 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers, worthy successors of the ever memorable 
two thousand who sacrificed interest to conscience.”’ And, significantly, the 
speech in reply was made by a well-known Unitarian minister, Robert 
Aspland. 

It is worthy of record that Aspland and other Unitarians were active in 
promoting the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act of the following year. 
A few days after the famous dinner a meeting to promote the advancement 
of religious liberty was held in the town house of the Duke of Norfolk. 
** Catholics of old English families mingled with well-known Jews of still 
more ancient pedigree, and Unitarians like Robert Aspland, John Bowring 
and W. J. Fox.” 4 

Not only were Unitarians active in promoting religious equality. They 
were also vigorously engaged in doctrinal controversy with the orthodox. 
Lant Carpenter of Bristol battled with William Magee, afterwards 
Archbishop of Dublin. James Yates, Unitarian minister in Glasgow, 
carried on a controversy of characteristically Scottish magnitude with 
Ralph Wardlow. It eventually filled five volumes, But the most specta- 
cular of these gladiatorial shows took place in 1839 in Liverpool. Thirteen 
Anglican clergymen, alarmed at the growing influence of Unitarians there, 
preached a series of thirteen sermons in Christ Church on Wednesday 
evenings against “‘the Unitarian system.” The three Unitarian ministers 
of the town, Martineau, Thom and Giles, took turns to reply each Tuesday. 
Mattineau was particularly effective in attacking ‘“‘ the scheme of vicarious 
redemption.” ‘The three ministers received gifts from the three congrega- 
tions in recognition of their prowess, and Martineau, giving thanks on behalf 
of himself and his two colleagues, said, in his rolling prose: 


In these times of mingled fanaticism and fears, it is animating to find, and an 
honour to sustain, a Church not refusing to go forward in the spirit of a Progres- 
sive Christianity, and having such entire trust in the God who was manifested in 
Christ, as to be the first to yield to the sincere persuasions of reason and conscience, 
and the /as¢ to cower beneath the alarms of superstition or the menaces of interest. 


The Unitarians, having fought and won in the matter of civil rights and 
having at least held their own in theological controversy, were obliged, 
towards the end of Hibbert’s life, to defend their chapels and endowments; 
and this was the biggest fight of all.. Those who are interested in by-ways 
of eighteenth-century architecture may have noticed that, of the noncon- 
formist meeting houses of that century or even earlier that survive, a 
surprisingly large proportion are now places for Unitarian worship, in spite 
of the fact that Unitarianism was not legal until 1813. The reason is that in 
many cases the Presbyterian congregations and their ministers moved almost 
imperceptibly away from Trinitarianigm. If such movement caused a split, 
it was usually the orthodox members who found themselves in the minority 
and hived off to found a new congregation with a new building. During 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century the orthodox Dissenters seem 
to have woken up to this long-continued trend. As early as 1816 there had 


1 Carpenter, Life of Martineau, p. 89. 
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started a dispute about a chapel at Wolverhampton, and in 1830 began a 
much more famous struggle, well known to students of nonconformist 
history but perhaps sufficiently unfamiliar to more general readers to justify 
a brief account here. 

Dame Sarah Hewley, widow of a knight, a pious Dissenter, lived in York 
in Queen Anne’s reign and was a member of the Presbyterian congregation 
in that city. She left an endowment fund to be administered by trustees for 
“ poor and godly teachers of Christ’s holy gospel ” and for certain ancillary 
purposes for the advantage of Dissenters. As the eighteenth century wore 
on, the Presbyterian congregation in York moved towards Unitarianism and 
the trustees of the Lady Hewley Fund moved with it. Consequently, by 
1830, the “ poor and godly ” beneficiaries were all Unitarians, and in that 
year an action was begun against the trustees for breach of trust. The case 
dragged on, a veritable Jarndyce v. Jarndyce in real life, from court to court 
until, at length, in 1842 the House of Lords gave judgement against the 
trustees. A whole crop of law-suits was then threatened to win back for the 
orthodox many of the 250 meeting houses of which the congregations had 
become non-trinitarian. 

The most telling argument against the Unitarian possessors was that until 
1813 their faith had been illegal; buildings and endowments therefore, in 
existence before that date, could not rightly belong to them. If the Uni- 
tarians were to retain their places of worship legislation would be necessary. 
The lead was taken by Edwin Field, already mentioned as the man who, a 
few years later, put Hibbert’s ideas into legal shape. Field was a man of 
great ability and of great determination, already well known for his advocacy 
of the reform of the judicial system. He, well backed up by others of his 
faith, formed what Americans would call a strong Unitarian “ lobby,” and 
worked sufficiently on leading members of the Conservative ministry of the 
day to persuade Peel and his colleagues to bring in, as a Government 
measure, a Dissenters’ Chapels Bill to put a stop to the attempts of the 
orthodox Dissenters to get back through court decisions what they regarded 
as their property. 

As was to be expected, there were floods of petitions from both sides. 
The Lord Chancellor told the House of Lords that he had examined the 
petitions against and found most of them couched in the same language 
expressing “‘ surprise” and “‘ alarm” and concluded that they came from 
the same offcina “‘ and therefore they have made little impression on my 
mind.” The arguments for the bill really resolved themselves into two. 
' Firstly, actual possession for a long period, twenty-five years. was the length 
of time required by the bill, ought to ensure quiet enjoyment of property. 
It had been argued in petitions against the bill that it would make the length 
of time that people have been doing wrong a reason for consecrating the 
wrong—in fact the principle involved in all statutes of limitation. Macaulay, 
speaking for the bill, put it neatly: 


It is a greater wrong to my tailor if I keep him without payment for twenty years, 
than if I paid him at the end of twelve months; but the law says that at the end of 
twelve months I must pay him and that if he does not sue me for twenty years I 
am not bound to pay him. 


Other speakers for the bill called attention to the fate of endowments for 
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masses and other “superstitious uses” at the time of the Reformation. 
Sheil, an Irish Roman Catholic member, developed this, pointing out that 
William of Wykeham had arranged for masses for his soul to be said three 
times a day in New College, Oxford. ‘“‘ To the defrauded spirit of William 
of Wykeham (worth a hundred Lady Hewleys) let restitution be made, and 
then you may consistently become the abettors of orthodox Presbyterians.” 
He then alluded to the perilous position of a certain Mary Armstrong, widow 
of an Irish Unitarian minister, enjoying, for herself and her four daughters, a 
small pension from chapel funds. “ If this bill is not passed, Mary Arm- 
strong and her four daughters will be cast out with Providence for their 
guide and Predestination for their comfort.” 

The second main argument for the bill was that great inconvenience and 
uncertainty would arise if it were not passed. A large number of law-suits 
was likely, complicated by the fact that, as Gladstone pointed out, in very 
many cases there was no known “ founder” of a chapel. A group of 
Dissenters had pooled their funds and built a place of worship and, perhaps, 
endowed it. Consequently there was no means of finding out the religious 
views of an original benefactor. There would be scope too for speculative 
attorneys, acting as “‘ relators ” or informers. Furthermore the endowments 
in dispute would probably in whole or in large part be exhausted in the 
process of litigation, so that only the legal profession would ultimately 
benefit. Again, suppose the Unitarians were turned out of their chapels, 
what orthodox denomination was to enjoy them? Already, said the 
Attorney-General, the orthodox Presbyterians and the Independents were 
quarrelling over the meagre remains of Lady Hewley, left over after twelve 
years of litigation. 

The opponents of the bill in Parliament brought forward variations of 
two arguments. In the first place Unitarians, only allowed to exist in the 
eyes of the law since 1813, must have acquired by questionable devices all 
buildings and endowments erected or created before that date, defrauding 
in the process the three ‘‘ old ” denominations, Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists; the bill was therefore a case of conniving at a felony. In the 
second place Unitarians are dangerous and undesirable people whom it 
would be most impolitic to encourage. Plumptre, the High Church member 
for East Kent, really summarized both the arguments in the following 
passage: 

I apprehend it is probably clear that this bill will violate sacred trusts, and it will 
operate with partiality in favour of that class of men who are particularly opposed 
to Her Majesty’s Government and who, in the opinion of the great majority of the 
Christian Community, entertain most dangerous doctrines. . . . In fact you are by 
this bill about to remove the keystone from the arch of Christianity. 

The Bishop of London was much disturbed at the tendency for the 
congregations of the chapels in question to change their opinions: “I 
should like to know what security there is that some of these chapels 
may not hereafter be occupied by Socialists.”” One can almost feel the 
shudder descending the episcopal spine! 

The second reading was carried in the Commons by 309 to 119, and the 
bill survived the House of Lords also, where five bishops supported and nine 
opposed it. The royal assent was given on July 19, 1844. Thus Parliament 
brought to an abrupt end what had promised to be a long, exhausting, and 
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unedifying quarrel between two parties of Nonconformists. The Unitarians, 
thanks to the vigorous management of Field and his associates, could regard 
themselves as fortunate. They created University Hall in Bloomsbury as a 
thank-offering. 

Hibbert was in politics what he himself called a “liberal,” but which 
might better be described as a radical in the sense in which that term was 
used in Britain in the nineteenth century. Evidently what he had learned in 
early life from Wakefield and Frend had not been forgotten while he was a 
Jamaican plantation owner and a member of a West India Merchant business 
in the City. 

He wrote, under the pseudonym “ John Smith,” a pamphlet! entitled Why 
I am a Liberal. The date must have been about 1832. There is nothing 
particularly noteworthy in it, reproducing as it does many of the usual 
radical points of that time. He is barely lukewarm to monarchy on account 
of its expense to the taxpayer, dislikes the hereditary character of the House 
of Lords, thinks the franchise too narrow and the influence of peers in 
elections too strong even after the Reform Act. He advocates the ballot 
and wants indirect taxes replaced by an income tax. He objects to his 
generation being saddled with the expenses of previous generations through 
the national debt and suggests that the revenues of the Duchies of Lancaster 
and Cornwall should be used to meet the interest charge. He regards the 
Established Church as an undesirable monopolist, but the landed aristocracy 
as a worse abuse, relying on corn laws to keep up its rents. Sinecures he 
considers an abomination. 

Robert Hibbert, a Unitarian in religion and a radical in politics, may well 


be regarded as having been happy in the period in which he lived. To hold 
such views and to enjoy the position of complete independence which a 
comfortable private income provided must have been extremely stimulating 
when a man could look back over his life and remember Unitarianism being 
made lawful, a Unitarian denomination organized, the civil disabilities of 
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its adherents removed, the great Reform Bill carried and the “age of 
reform” which followed it. It is, incidentally, much to Hibbert’s credit 
that the abolition of slavery did not shake his faith in his principles. He 
must have rejoiced at the founding of London University with no religious 
tests on taking degrees and, perhaps still more, at the signal victory of 
heterodoxy over orthodoxy marked by the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act. Then, a few years before he died, he saw the hated corn laws swept 
away. 

Happy was he, too, in the time of his death. The disillusionment which 
so often depresses successful reformers had not had time to set in. Privilege 
was in retreat but there were still abuses to be attacked: the Established 
Church with its still great social position and its grip on the two old univer- 
sities, sinecurists still lurking in corners, a landed aristocracy still formidable 
in spite of free trade in corn. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what Robert Hibbert would have 
thought of the journal which perpetuates his name. 


STEPHEN G. LEE 


RHOSSILLI 
1 Printed in Murch’s Memoir of Hibbert. 





THE DEATH INSTINCT AND 
WESTERN MAN 
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“THE thought of dying runs counter to our deepest instincts.” This 
statement opens an interesting examination, by Dr. Erich Geiringer, of our 
attitude towards the fact of our personal mortality. During the course of 
this examination Dr. Geiringer implicitly recognizes the limitations of this 
statement, but does not develop this line of thought. In the present article 
I propose not only to show its limitations, but to go much further and to 
suggest that our real attitude is quite the opposite of that indicated by this 
opening sentence. 

It has often been said, by way of criticism of Sigmund Freud, that he 
developed a theory, stated it dogmatically, and then forced his unfortunate 
patients to fit into this Procrustean bed. Such a view could be held only by 
those who have failed to study the development of Freud’s thought. 
Throughout his lifetime, Freud’s theory and therapeutic results were inter- 


woven, each supporting and guiding the other. Freud was a pioneer, an 
explorer into the dark areas of the mind, and, as with all explorers, the 
trail which he blazed was often far from straight. His path often took 
disconcerting turns, and was never the neat progression which those wise 
after the event would have desired; sometimes he even reversed his views, 
more or less completely, on this or that aspect of mental structure. His 
theory of the “ death instinct ” was perhaps the most outstanding result 
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of such a reversal. In 1908 Adler postulated his “‘ aggressive instinct,” 
which was destined to become the basis of his own system of psychology, 
and Freud immediately denied the possibility of the existence of such an 
instinct alongside of and equal with the instincts of self-preservation and 
sex. The existence of the latter instincts, which were really one instinct, 
the Eros instinct, had been confirmed by Freud as a result of work carried 
out during the preceding period, which commenced with the classic studies, 
in conjunction with Breuer, of hysteria. Thus we have Freud denying 
in 1908 that there could be another instinct alongside of and equal to, and 
in opposition to, the fundamental Eros instinct. And yet, twelve years 
later, as a result of further clinical experience and of his consideration of 
analytical results, Freud himself put forward the concept of a death instinct. 
This was in his publication translated as Beyond the Pleasure-Principle. ‘Two 
factors appear to have contributed considerably to the development of the 
new concept. One was Freud’s consideration of the traumatic neuroses in 
the First World War, and the other was the finding of Fechner, towards 
the end of last century, published in his Einige Ideen zur Schipfungs- und 
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Entwicklungsgeschichte der Organismen. Fechner had postulated a tendency 
in organisms towards stability and, following Fechner, Freud defined an 
instinct as a tendency innate in living organic matter impelling it toward 
the reinstatement of an earlier condition. This in turn led him to define 
the aim of the death instinct as “‘ leading our throbbing existence into the 
stability of an inorganic state.” Thus, according to Freud, there are in 
human beings two instincts, the life instinct, Eros, and the death instinct. 
In a later paper, Freud mentions the teaching of Empedocles of Acragas, 
who was born about 495 B.c., and taught 


that there were two principles governing events in the life of the universe as 
in that of the mind, and that these principles were eternally in conflict with each 
other. He called them ¢.Ala (love) and vetxos (strife). Of these powers, which 
he really conceived of as “ natural forces working like instincts and certainly 
not intelligences with a conscious purpose,” the one strives to unite the atoms 
of the four elements into single unities, while the other seeks to dissolve these 
fusions and to separate the atoms of the elements. Empedocles conceives of 
the world process as a continuous never-ceasing alternation of periods in which 
one or the other of the two fundamental forces triumphs, so that at one time 
love and, at another time, strife fulfils its purpose and governs the universe, after 
which the vanquished power asserts itself and in its turn prevails. 


Freud suggested further that the death instinct was in the service of the 
Ego, which in its turn was subject to the dictates of the Super-Ego. This 
results in a fixation of the death instinct, and so tends towards self-destruc- 
tion, but most of it is turned outwards in the form of aggression. The 


concept of alternative choice for an instinctual urge, either inwards toward 
the self or outwards toward the environment, is a familiar one in Freudian 
theory and is well substantiated by analytical findings. This last reaffirma- 
tion of the existence of the death instinct comes from Freud’s last work, 
published posthumously, and shows that he adhered to the main principle, 
during the whole of this period, while continuing to elaborate it in the 
light of further discoveries. 

Freud’s concept of a death instinct has perhaps been subjected to more 
criticism than any other of his many controversial conclusions, and when 
it has not been actively criticised, it has been neglected. On this last point, 
Freud himself, in a letter to Einstein in 1932, remarks, “I should like to 
linger for a moment over our destructive instinct, whose popularity is by 
no means equal to its importance.” I do not intend in this article to deal 
with, the general criticisms levelled against Freudian theory, but should like 
to mention that even so convinced a Freudian as Dr Charles Berg has 
recently written that “this concept of the death instinct, even in its more 
clinical forms of aggression and compulsion, has not proved so fruitful 
psycho-analytically as the theory of the libido and has not been developed 
to anything like the same extent.” In my own view, the existence of 
the death instinct is well established, but its acceptance, by analysts and 
others, has been made more difficult by some of Freud’s own views in 
connection with it. Freud turned to biology for evidence of his two 
instincts, but his biological information was sometimes inaccurate and his 
general grasp seems to have been rather weak. For example, he repeats 
the popular notion that the developing human embryo recapitulates the 
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previous history of the species, that, in fact, ‘‘as we develop, we climb 
up our own family tree’: Professor de Beer, among others, has shown 
that this view is erroneous. Again, Freud mentions the mythical origins of 
bisexuality, as put by Plato into the mouth of Aristophanes, a concept 
occurring also in the Upanishads at a date not later than 800 B.c. Freud 
then states that “‘ nothing like it is known to us from the actual history of 
living substance.” Yet again, he states that “‘ the goal of all life is death ” 
and ‘‘ the inanimate was there before the animate ” and develops his own 
ideas as to the origins of life, a subject about which, as Pirie has recently 
remarked, we still know nothing. 

I am now suggesting that Freud was correct in postulating the two 
instincts of life and death, of love and strife, but that it is not necessary 
to go back beyond the origins of life for either. In my view, both were 
present in unicellular organisms which reproduce b simple fission, and the 
conflict between the two arose, as the actual ex! nce of the two opposed 
instincts may have arisen, with the development _‘visexual reproduction. 
If we try to think ourselves into the experience of, say, an amoeba, we are 
able, by an effort of the imagination, to feel what it must be like to reproduce 
by means of a division which at one and the same time destroys us and gives 
us two offspring, while leaving our substance immortal. Now the develop- 
ment of bisexual reproduction brings about a profound change: the sub- 
stance of the parent becomes mortal, except for that very minute portion 
which is destined to become a new organism. This portion retains the 
properties of the ameeba, of reproduction by simple division, but now the 
new cells cohere to build a new organism. (In exceptional instances the 
first cell divides and separates; this leads to multiparous offspring, the 
human example being monozygotic twins, or super-twins, like the Dionne 
quintuplets.) It can be seen that, with the advent of sexual reproduction, a 
conflict has arisen, a conflict which is easily discernible in many multi-cellular 
organisms, including Man. From now on life and death go hand in hand. 

Evidence of this duality comes from many sources. In love-making 
itself we can observe the state in which being appears to cease, and the 
condition appears to be much closer to death than to life. One woman has 
described this experience to me as a heavenly sensation of losing conscious- 
ness, an oblivion which she compared to the effect of drugs. “‘ And now... 
I die.” Here, in the very act of procreation, death is at hand. Sleep itself 
may be closely related, sleep which is a withdrawal from contact with the 
outside world and with other beings. Suicide itself can be recognized as 
an extension of:this withdrawal, an extension carried to the limit. Again, 
the many examples, from accounts of primitive peoples, of so to speak 
self-willed death are evidence that the death instinct can be so strongly 
present in Man as to overcome all other instinctual urges and lead directly 
to dissolution of the Self. Freud himself quotes a number of such instances 
in Totem and Taboo. In some instances the breaking of a tabu has been 
quite unwitting and yet, as soon as it is realized by the unhappy culprit, 
he loses all hold on life and dies, sometimes on the spot. Examples come, 
too, from individual analysis, and it is here that we find little or no evidence 
of an attempt to return to the inorganic, but a great deal of evidence of 
unconscious desires for self-destruction, destruction of others, self-mutila- 
tion, or actual flight from the problems of bisexuality. 
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Freud noted how masochism and sadism both arise from fusion of the 
life and death instincts, and evidence of this can be seen in the copulative 
behaviour of many organisms. Perhaps the extreme example is the Praying 
Mantis: with these creatures the female devours the male, and the male 
allows himself to be devoured, in the act of mating. Whoever has observed 
the mating behaviour of the domestic cat must have been struck by the strong 
element of death which is present in the very act of bringing to life; so 
that the small child, noticing this act, may well be excused for interpreting 
mating as fighting. Analysis shows that the small child puts the same 
interpretation upon the mating behaviour of its parents, when it is observed. 
This peculiar fusion, with the death instinct preponderating, lies at the 
base of the desires, whether conscious or unconscious, for sexual self- 
mutilation. At the conscious level, we have rites such as those of the 
priests of Attis: at the unconscious level, the half-expressed desires of St 
Paul, or of our own patients, desires which are only fully revealed by 
analysis. 

Here we come to a point at which many of the manifestations of the 
death instinct meet. Freud, in his book on The Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life, suggests that accidents, even minor accidents, may be regarded as 
substitutes for suicide, and therefore are, so to speak, displaced effects 
of the operation of the death instinct. He gives a neat example, supplied 
by a young boy, who threatened to commit suicide, substituted for suicide 
a comparatively trivial accident, and, when challenged, recognized the 
accident as a substitute suicide. This displacement was brought vividly 
to my mind by two recent events. The first was the accident at the Farn- 
borough Air Display, and the other was the death of John Cobb in his 
attempt to break the water speed record. With one accord the comments 
in the newspapers held that, in spite of such accidents, breaking the sound 
barrier and breaking the water speed record must go on; the tenor of these 
remarks suggests strongly that the writers, who apparently echoed the views 
of their readers, were impelled by the death instinct. It is true that they 
claimed to speak in the name of progress, of further achievement, and it 
may be the case that death is the price we must pay for such progress. 
That, however, is not my view, and I hold that progress which involves 
the passive acceptance of the dictates of the death instinct is not progress, 
but regress. 

Let us turn for a moment to consideration of another manifestation of 
the death instinct, in the field of religion. Some religions have in them 
a very pronounced element of self-aknegation, and Freud quotes Barbara 
Low as suggesting that the desire for lessened mental tension can be termed 
the Nirvana principle, which Freud later identifies with the death instinct, 
and on this point he states, in his last work, that 


the consideration that the pleasure principle requires a reduction, or perhaps 
ultimately the extinction, of the tension of the instinctual needs (that is, a state 
of Nirvana) leads to problems that are still unexamined in the relations between 
the pleasure principle and the two primal forces, Eros and the death instinct. 


Here I think Freud is guilty of a confusion: the confusion between the 
attitude of mind which regards the attainment of oneness with God as a 
self-destruction, and the attitude which regards such attainment as a joyful 
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fulfilment. The latter attitude is that of the Buddha, and is beautifully 
summarized in the lines: 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we who hate not those who hate us: 

Among men full of hate we dwell, who are void of hate. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we in health among the ailing: 

Among men weary and sick, we continue well. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we, free from care among the careworn: 

Among men tortured with unrest, we are calm. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we who have no hindrances: 

We have become feeders on joy, like to the shining Gods. 
Such sentiments are at the opposite pole from those of the religious who 
castigates himself and mortifies the flesh; although the negative death- 
seeking attitude may well have been substituted by those monks who so 
quickly seized upon and codified the Buddha’s teaching. It is noteworthy 
that Freud acknowledges his debt to Schopenhauer, the philosopher of 
death. Even Jung, in his more positive statement of the thesis, says that 


death is no less important than birth and, like the latter, belongs inescapably to 
life. . . . The ageing individual nears ever more the state of dissolution in the 
collective psyche, out of which as a child he once with great effort emerged. 


This statement is admittedly more positive than that of Freud, but is still 
far short of the joyful acceptance of Gautama. 

In so far as it is a religion of joy, Christianity is a religion of life. If 
Freud’s interpretation of the doctrine of Nirvana is regressive, then joyful 
Christianity is progressive. But is Christianity joyful? It was so, in the 
early centuries, even in the face of bitter persecution. But for nearly three 
centuries the faith of many Christians has been a joyless faith, a faith of death 
instead of a faith of life. 

This brings me to the second part of my present thesis. This is, that 
ours is a society with an orientation towards death. To this extent Spengler 
was correct in the views set out in his Decline of the West. Such a society, 
if it has within it a predominance of death instinct over life instinct, inevit- 
ably carries within itself the cause of its own destruction, however long- 
delayed that destruction may be, and however often the decline may be 
temporarily halted and the end postponed. This is the view of Spengler, 
and later of Toynbee, although the former does not seek out an instinctual - 
principle, and the latter indicates one only by implication; indeed, he might ‘ 
not accept such a concept if it were stated specifically. 

I have given examples to show the existence and operation of the death 
instinct within the individual. Its power within the individual is recognized ° 
by Dr Geiringer, in the article to which I have referred, when he says, “‘ Pain, 
even from trivial causes, becomes dangerous after a while by undermining 
the will to live.” I have also suggested that the same instinct is at work 
within society as a whole, tending towards its destruction. This is indicated 
by the attitude of the mass of the people to murders and reports of murders, 
to executions, and to accidents, especially those involving a considerable loss 
of life. This attitude was exemplified in the case of a recent railway accident, 
and seems to have been tacitly accepted by at least one sensational news- 
paper, which printed the mounting death roll much as they print the score 
in a Test match, with an air of exultation in the triumph of death. In the 
last connection, it is especially interesting to the psycho-analyst to note that, 
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once the accident had happened and had, so to say, vicariously released 
aggression in those in contact with it, the love instinct was able to reassert 
itself, resulting in a great volume of help and real sympathy, and many 
individual acts of love and self-sacrifice. 

The death instinct also influences the general attitude towards particular 
weapons of war, such as the atomic bomb, and towards war itself. As to 
the latter, one has only to question closely those with whom one comes 
into contact from day to day, to realize very quickly that many, and probably 
the majority, would actually welcome another war. Many and various 
reasons are given for this attitude. These reasons include an attempt to 
justify the next war as a righteous one against communism, or a suggestion 
that war is inevitable and “if it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere 
well it were done quickly,” or, a claim that conditions of war enable one 
to live dangerously, and ennoble the human spirit, or a frank admission 
that only by means of war can one escape the monotony, the unutterable 
boredom, of our peacetime existence. The first of these reasons can be 
advanced by sincere Christians, who would claim that they are seeking to 
establish the kindgom of God on earth. Such apologists would stoutly 
deny that they are, in fact, advocating destruction because of the destruction 
within their own souls, and apparently never stop to consider whether 
Christ would have accepted, much less advocated, the destruction of one’s 
fellow creatures as a means to the furtherance of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

The other reasons advanced in support of war are equally the manifesta- 
tion of an unconscious death instinct, but here the mechanism is more 
clearly observed. 

You may reply that much of what I have said may well be true, but that, 
on my own showing, the death instinct is so universal that it would seem 
to be an inevitable part of our being, and in wanting to do away with it, 
or even to control it for any worthwhile period, I am trying to stay the 
sun in the heavens. Here, therefore, I must point out that it is true that 
Freud regarded his many discoveries as applying universally to mankind: 
the instincts were innate in all, and the complexes the inevitable birthright 
of Everyman. But later research has shown that in this respect Freud 
was mistaken. In particular, Malinowski showed that the Oedipus Complex 
was not the necessary stage of human development that Freud thought it 
was, and Margaret Mead has shown that the Inferiority Complex is equally 
a product of the culture pattern. I am therefore suggesting that Freud 
may have been mistaken in regarding the death instinct as universal in 
humankind. I admit that the concept of a primal instinct is more funda- 
mental than that of any of the complexes; but it is my own view that instincts 
are not well defined in the human mind: that, in fact, they are much more 
fluid in humans than is the case lower down the evolutionary scale. And 
there is sufficient evidence in anthropological records to indicate that the 
death instinct may fail to operate, and that this failure is due not so much to 
repression of overt behaviour, as to the failure of the instinctual drive to 
go in this particular direction of destruction, whether of the self or of others. 
I regard the fluidity of the instincts as a particularly human characteristic, 
and the ability to redirect the death instinct would be uniquely human, 
and may in time come to be regarded as the finest of the achievements of 
mankind in the present century. 
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I am well aware of the objection that the behaviour which I have sug- 
gested as indicating the operation of the death instinct is widespread both 
historically and geographically, and this may lead to the conclusion that 
the instinct is so fundamental, even in human beings, that it is mere folly 
to attempt either to redirect or to eliminate it. Now the widespread mani- 
festations of the death instinct in the present century may be due in part 
to the debt which we owe to the ancient Greeks, and to the comparatively 
unbroken development of thought from that time to the present. In 
another connection, in discussing Chance and Necessity, Toynbee takes 
special note of this direct influence of Greek thought on modern Western 
Man. He remarks that the “‘ anthropomorphism of the Greeks converted 
Chance into a Goddess, ‘ Our Lady Automatism.’”’ Timoleon, the liberator 
of Syracuse, built her a chapel in which he offered sacrifices, and Horace 
dedicated an ode to her. When we look into our own hearts we find this 
Hellenic goddess similarly enthroned, as is witnessed by the profession 
of faith to be found in the Preface to H. A. L. Fisher’s History of 
Exrope: 

One intellectual excitement has been denied me. Men wiser and more learned 
than I have discerned in History a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These 
harmonies are concealed from me. I can only see one emergency following upon 
another as wave follows upon wave; only one great fact with respect to which, 
since it is unique, there can be no generalizations; only one safe rule for the 
historian: that he should recognize in the development of human destinies the 
play of the contingent and the unforeseen. 


Toynbee goes on to point out that this view led in the nineteenth century 
to the policy of /aissez-faire, and adds that this was not an original Western 
contribution to the stock of human wisdom, since the Chinese had developed 
the view in classical times. Toynbee adds, in fairness, that the Chinese 
concept was in reality very different, based as it was upon the teaching of 
Tao. These simultaneous and independent developments of human con- 
cepts in separate geographical locations seem to indicate the existence of 
something of the Collective Unconscious of Jung, and the widespread 
geographical distribution of the death instinct may owe its origin to simul- 
taneous but independent distortions of the original instinctual drive. 
Thus we have concepts arising in classical Greece, which have been handed 
down to us, and similar concepts being evolved independently by Chinese 
philosophers during the classical period. An example is afforded by Shang 
Yang, who died in 338 B.c., and who developed the first thoroughgoing 
totalitarian theory of the state. How like the utterance of any one of 
several contemporary statesmen is the dictum of Shang Yang: 


Bring about a condition where people find it bitter not to till the soil, and where 
they find it dangerous not to fight. These are two things which filial sons, though 
they dislike them, do for their fathers’ sake, and loyal ministers, though they 
dislike them, do for their sovereign’s sake. Nowadays, if you wish to stimulate 
the multitude of people, to make them do what filial sons and loyal ministers 
dislike doing, I think it is useless, unless you compel them by means of punish- 
ments and stimulate them by means of rewards. Therefore my teaching is to 
issue such orders that people, if they are desirous of profit, can attain their aim 
only by agriculture, and if they want to avoid harm, can escape it only by war. 
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Despite this widespread manifestation of the death instinct, there are signs 
that the road has not invariably been downwards to destruction. Some of 
the Taoist philosophers attempted to halt or reverse the trend, and Christ 
exerted a similar influence on the thought of his day, and I have already 
quoted the Buddha in this connection. But these were but pauses in the 
trend to destruction, which still continues. In this flux we are reminded 
of the views of Empedocles, to which I referred at the commencement of 
this article, as to the balance between the forces of life and of death. I am 
now suggesting that we both can and must not only halt the trend, but 
reverse it. We can, because we are able for the first time to observe the 
source of the urge to destruction and are so much the nearer to controlling 
the urge: we must, because at the same time our potential for destruction 
has increased to nightmare proportions, and at present the balance between 
life and death is delicately poised. If the conflict results once again in the 
triumph of the tendency toward destruction, then I venture to prophesy 
that the end will be the final “‘ rout ” occurring at the conclusion of the three 
and a half metre rhythm suggested by Toynbee: rout, rally, rout, rally, rout, 
rally, rout—which is the rhythm of the disintegration of civilizations. 

The way of life has been shown to us from time to time by those who 
have themselves found the way. A restatement, which is at the same time 
a synthesis, has recently been made by Lewis Mumford, whose sociological 
writings have been described as the finest flower of modern American 
thought, and who has himself been held to be a great and representative 
thinker of the modern age. In The Conduct of Life Mumford says that we 
know that the destination of this society, unless it changes its mind, is death: 
the death of purposeless materialism and sophisticated barbarism, or the 
more insidious death of “ post-historic ’ man, the simulated life of auto- 
matons, operating in a collective process that has passed out of human 
control. 


It is easier to acknowledge a new truth than to find a method for fulfilling it. 
So the question for each of us is how he will take hold of himself: not merely 
what he will think, but how he will act and what he will do, in order to bring 
about in himself, at least partly, the changes that finally transform society and 
make possible new forms of life. Before a new structure can be built, we must 
first clear the ground for it: this means that we must throw off much of the 
burdensome apparatus of our present life: we must break the prevailing images, 
abandon the glib routines and empty ceremonies; challenge the existing ideo- 
logical archetypes, and return, as near as possible, to the naked person: alone 
with his cosmic over-self. 


Mumford goes on to suggest that the first step is withdrawal and rejection, 
which many may find a hard course to follow. Withdrawal is in order 
to find oneself and to establish a fresh starting point. 


Without that act of detachment one must remain only an appendage of a house- 
hold, an office, a school, a factory, a party, a guild, a nation. 


He continues by suggesting that one should spend half an hour each day 
in solitary self-communion. 


In those moments God may speak to one; or, to put it naturalistically, hidden 
potentialities may become visible. Even if nothing happens—and only rarely 
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can one hope to awaken the divine—one becomes strengthened, through the 
very act of detachment, for the performance of one’s habitual duties. 


Mumford further suggests that we must abolish the artificial boundary 
between work and leisure, a boundary which leads to economic futility 
and spiritual stagnation. Once again, the records of anthropology show 
that this is a practical suggestion, and within the capabilities of a properly 
directed culture. Mumford also emphasizes the necessity for extending 
the domain of love: from the Freudian point of view, this is the expected 
result of redirecting the death instinct. 


Love is egocentric and partial until it can also embrace all the dumb creatures 
who unconsciously participate in the wider scheme of life, until it bestows itself 
on those who will never thank one. 


He notes how delighted was Erasmus when he came to England to find 
that the Englishwomen of that period habitually saluted the newcomer 
with a kiss, out of affectionate courtesy; and what could have been a 
better proof of their sound erotic life? 


The final criticism of Western civilization, as it has developed these last four 
centuries, is that it has produced the sterile, loveless world of the machine: hostile 
to life and now capable, if modern man’s compulsive irrationalities increase, of 
bringing all life to an end. To open the way to love, by a score of daily acts, is 
the first step towards integration: not salvation merely though orgasms, but the 
possibility of creative fulfilment through an ever-widening partnership with life. 


Mumford closes this remarkable book with one of his finest passages: 


But through the world, there is a faint glow of colour on the topmost 
twigs, the glow of the swelling buds that announce, despite the frosts and storms 
to come, the approach of spring: signs of life, signs of integration, signs of a 
deeper faith for living and of an approaching general renewal of humanity. The 
day and the hour are at hand when our individual purposes and ideals, reinforced 
by our neighbours’, will unite in a new drama of life that will serve other men 
as it serves ourselves. The way we must follow is untried and heavy with difficulty ; 
it will test to the utmost our faith and our powers. But it is the way toward 
life, and those who follow it will prevail. 


F. CLAUDE PALMER 


LONDON 
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THE statement that our civilization is in danger has almost become a 
commonplace. Unfortunately, familiarity with the situation has not always 
resulted in clearer understanding of causes and remedies. Certainly, if 
experience were an all-sufficient teacher, we should be wise enough by now. 
For our most pressing problems clearly go much farther back in time 
than the discovery of the atomic bomb. Security became an anachronism 
in 1914. For, although there was no Belsen or Buchenwald in the First 
World War, nevertheless men suddenly found on their doorsteps horrors 
on a scale and of a kind believed to be unknown before. Why, then, were 
they so slow in learning, for instance, that hatred of war was not in itself 
enough to prevent war? Partly through lack of an historical sense. The 
spatial magnitude of the problems lay heavy upon them, but the time dimen- 
sion was largely ignored. Hence the present attempt to trace the historical 
roots of some ideas that are of vital importance to-day. First, however, an 
endeavour to state the questions presented by certain recent phenomena. 

Before the Second World War I paid two short visits to Germany, stayed 
in German families and did a little wandering about the country. Almost 
everywhere I was impressed by the kindness, good fellowship and general 
helpfulness of the people. I say this because my own experiences could be 
paralleled by those of very many others. When, therefore, the news came 
in about the concentration camps—first a trickle, then a flood that left no 
room for doubt or denial—my first impulse was to say, “‘ This has nothing 
to do with those ordinary, decent Germans whom I have met.” Very soon, 
however, I found it impossible to keep this division. For the concentration 
camps and the other brutalities clearly involved not only the active co- 
operation of thousands but also the passive acquiescence, if not approval, 
of millions. 

To take another example: a German officer, a prisoner of war in this 
country, was asked the following question: ‘‘ Suppose that a company 
had fallen out on the side of a road, and that hobbling along the road came 
an old woman, and the men were ordered by their officer to smash the old 
woman’s head in. Would they do it?” He replied, “‘ Of course they 
would if their officer ordered them.” 


2 We deeply regret to hear that Mr. Poyser died on April 27, 1953. The article has been left 
as he wrote it, though it is known that he wished to make a few minor alterations. 
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For a number of other peoples, to put it mildly. ihe issue would not have 
been as simple as that. What, then, is the explanation? Sheer brutality? 
Partly, perhaps; but cruelty is no monopoly of the German people. And 
observe that it was not an S.S. company that was chosen for this example. 
The men sitting by the roadside were, in one sense at least, ordinary, decent, 
kindly citizens. It is not much use assuming a split personality either: 
they were not all psychopathic cases. They enjoyed being ordered about, 
we are told. But the herd instinct, although a very important factor, as 
was shown by Sir Wilfred Trotter, likewise cannot be accepted as a final 
explanation—for two main reasons. First, the phenomenon under investi- 
gation was not peculiar to the Germai... They have been chosen simply 
because they provided the best-known and most striking example in recent 
years. Secondly, this is a people that cannot be airily dismissed as primitive. 
There is hardly an art or a branch of learning in which some of its members 
have not led the world. Many intellectuals, indeed, so far from being the 
supporters, were actually the victims of the Nazi régime; but it would not 
be true to say that intellectuals had no responsibility for the perversions 
and atrocities.” 

An explanation is called for over and above the well-known paraphernalia 
of tyranny—all the sinister devices that play upon the emotions of fear, 
envy and hatred. And certainly the Nazi leaders were the intellectual 
heirs of Hegel and Fichte in their insistence that the State was everything 
and the individual nothing except by virtue of his contributions to the State. 
Even the declared enemies of culture could not escape from philosophy. 

Such an idea is not, of course, necessarily altogether bad. It can evoke 
noble manifestations of patriotism and self-sacrifice. Moreover, some 
reasons adduced in its favour appear to be formidable. The State can 
exist without any one individual: the individual could not live, as we 
understand life, without the State. On it he depends for safety against 
violence either from other peoples or from his own; and quite recently 
he has come to depend on it for economic safety also. If it is objected. 
that the State threatens individual freedom, it has also come to be widely 
recognized of late years that freedom has an economic as well as a political 
aspect. 

Why, then, not say desire for economic security and patriotism and 
leave it at that? Because, although economic factors cannot be ignored, 
they are usually the fertilizers, not the seed. The seed is the idea. There 
are, indeed, those who deny this completely; and there is no space here 
for a thorough discussion of economic determinism. ‘To members of 
this school, however, some legitimate queries may be put. They have to 
explain, for example, why Karl Marx took so much time and trouble over 
the writing of Das Kapital. Can it be that he thought his ideas might 
influence the course of events? Is it true that they have? The assumption 
here is that the answer to both questions is Yes, and also that these ideas, 
having seeped through to the level of the popular consciousness, though 
somewhat altered on their journey, are to-day influencing very many people 
who have never seen a copy of Das Kapital or The Communist Manifesto. 

1 The Herd Instinct in Peace and War. 

* See esp. A. K. Mant, ‘‘ The Medical Services in the Concentration Camp of Ravensbruck,” 
The Medico-Legal Journal, Pt. iii, 1949, pp. 99-116. 
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If, then, we are to have an approximately true picture of the world in 
which we live, we cannot afford to ignore any of the different components— 
history, psychology, philosophy, science—which go to its making. But 
suppose that in one study we can combine two of them. I am, in fact, 
suggesting the claims of a history of philosophy. If we can find a philosophy 
which has not only influenced Fichte and Hegel but has had a powerful 
appeal for German thinkers in general, then we may expect to be a little 
nearer to the understanding of the German, and also the Totalitarian 
mentality. Such a philosophy is that of Plato. It is true that Plato has been 
studied in England, but in a difierent way: he has, for the most part, evoked 
more admiration than sympathy, at least in his political philosophy. The title 
of the book, Germany, Slave of Hellas, however, was more than a catch phrase. 

Hence one reason for paying attention to Plato. But there is another. 
An idea may be worthy of study not simply because of its influence, direct 
ot indirect, upon posterity. Many a passage in literature describes with 
conspicuously dispassionate clarity some concept the essence of which has 
motivated many other individuals and peoples at various times in history. 
In this sense, then, it is possible, without subscribing to the fallacious 
cliché, ‘‘ history repeats itself,” to maintain that such passages do not date. 
We may find a more illuminating description of an attitude before the 
event than after it. In this sense we may be justified in having what 
G. K. Chesterton called a tenderness for anachronism. Not “ When was 
the passage written?” but “‘ Does it fit?’ should be the question asked. 
Neither the Ancients nor the Moderns have a monopoly of wisdom: we 
should take the evidence where we can find it and assess it on its merits, 
not on its antiquity or modernity. 

An adequate summary of Plato’s political philosophy would be impos- 
sible in so small a space; but a few isolated points seem particularly relevant. 
The lowest class in Plato’s Republic, the producers, though they have no 
education and no part in the government, are allowed to satisfy their 
acquisitive tendencies. The next class, the fighters, have a limited education 
but are denied some of the privileges of the lowest class. The ruling 
class, the “ guardians,” are not allowed property or money and may not 
choose their own wives or leave the country. Hence the question raised 
by Adeimantus whether the “ guardians” are happy. To this the answer 
given is that the question is irrelevant: the right question to ask is whether 
the State is happy } ; and according to Plato a happy State is a harmonious 
State. Of course, there will not be many happy citizens if the State is torn 
by civil war, and it will not always be a question of citizen versus State; 
but it makes a big difference at which end of the stick one begins. Not so 
long ago there was the case of the Russian women who had married British 
citizens but were not allowed to leave Russia. To many of us the prohib- 
ition seemed monstrous. Yet our attitude may have been just as surprising 
to the Russian authorities as was theirs tous. We begin by thinking of the 
individual. But, if one begins from the standpoint of the State, then why 
should there be any sympathy for a few misguided women who wish 
to renounce their nationality and join a country which has been strenuously 
denounced by their own? 

Not long after this some of our scientists were shocked to hear that an 


1 Republic, 419a-420b. 
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outmoded scientific theory had been officially approved by the Russian 
government and those Russian scientists who differed had been warned 
to toe the line—or else. Do the Russians, then, not care for truth? Prob- 
ably they do. It all depends on whether one begins with the individual 
or the State. ‘‘ The legislator need only consider this: what is the belief 
the inculcation of which would be in the best interests of the State?” 
These words might well have been written by any one of a number of 
modern statesmen. Actually they were written by Plato, and there are two 
further facts to be noted. They occur not in the Republic but in a later 
work, the Laws,1 which is generally regarded as more democratic than the 
Republic. Secondly, few men pursued the truth more assiduously than 
Plato; but this is the sort of thing that is apt to happen to the totalitarian 
philosopher when he begins to consider the interests of the State. 

We appear, then, to be faced not simply by a series of brutal or irrespon- 
sible actions but by a different We/tanschauung, a different philosophy. Next 
comes the question of an answer to it. Have we, in fact, a philosophy 
of our own to put against it, or is ours to be a purely negative attitude? 

First, however, it is necessary to consider a fundamental objection. Do 
we need a philosophy? Is it not the essence and strength of our position 
that we have no set creed like the totalitarian countries because we believe 
in the maximum of elasticity and freedom? Is any crusading necessary other 
than the uniting of all men of good will everywhere? There are certainly 
some who support this view. On the other hand, there are those who stress 
the need for an ideal, a philosophy, underlying the various practical measures ; 
and the logic of events appears to be with them. 

Some recognition of such a need is to be seen in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights issued by UNO in 1948, but the other opinion finds 
expression in a volume of essays about the document produced under the 
auspices of UNESCO. For several of the contributors maintain that if 
we are to get any measure of agreement among the nations we must put 
philosophies, ideas, moral values and such like on one side and concentrate 
on practical proposals. For only so can we bring the adherents of con- 
flicting schools of thought together. M. Jacques Maritain puts the matter 
as follows: 


It is related that at one of the meetings of a UNESCO National Commission 
where human rights were being discussed someone expressed astonishment that 
certain champions of violently opposed ideologies had agreed on a list of those 
rights. ‘ Yes,” they said, “‘ we agree about the rights, but on condition no one asks 
us why.” * 


The procedure, in fact, was similar to that in relation to International 
Law. This has, indeed, been a civilizing influence, but whereas it may 
further a recognition of universal standards it does not necessarily imply 
this. Rather it originates from a process of bargaining. A nation decides 
that ill-treatment of prisoners or the use of gas or bacteriological warfare 
would harm itself as much as another nation and would not greatly help 
it to win a war. Accordingly, it agrees to forgo these things and they are 
banned by International Law. But at the same time everyone recognizes— 

- a 


1 664. 
2 Human Rights, a Symposium edited by UNESCO, p. 9. 
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and this is a point of crucial importance at the present time—that if a 
nation at war thinks that a certain method of warfare will be advantageous 
to itself, then it is likely to use that method and it will not be restrained 
by any provisions of International Law. 

There is, however, a second line of thought, which perhaps can best be 
explained by reference to a fairly recent episode. A lot of dissatisfaction 
was expressed about the length of time taken by the Nuremberg trials. 
Some people question the policy or the justice in these trials. The questions 
raised are profound and controversial. It will suffice for the moment 
briefly to state the problem. As far as specific legal enactments went, some 
of the accused had not broken the law. Moreover, they would have broken 
the law had they not acted as they did. 

On what, then, did the Allies base their case? Clearly, not on existing 
law or on retrospective legislation. If, however, they had no legal authority, 
they still had a philosophic one. <A passage in Cicero reads as follows: 


nor, if there was no law forbidding such violence in Rome during the reign 
of Lucius Tarquinius, does it follow that the violence done by Sextus Tarquinius 
to Lucretia . . . was not an offence against that eternal law. 


Here, then, is a possible answer—an appeal to an absolute moral law existing 
independently of any man-made statute. If there is such a law, there is 
justification for saying to a man or woman against whom some atrocity 
has been proved, ‘‘ We will not accept as a sufficient excuse any plea that 
you were acting under orders, or that there was no law in your country 
forbidding what you did.” Has, then, this ancient philosophic doctrine 
more than a coincidental significance? The object here is to show that it has. 

What those who instituted the Nuremberg trials were assuming was a 
set of universal values. Is it possible to name such a set of values which 
is to any degree recognized universally? If we go to our modern political 
creeds we find conflicts of ideologies. If we go to individual philosophers, 
we find more conflicts still. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that what philosophers are really doing is finding reasons for the basic 
moral notions of ordinary people: and, indeed, such notions might provide 
the stuff for solid agreements which would bridge the gulfs between the 
‘upholders of the various ideologies. The difficulty is how to reach these 
basic moral notions. Here again the psychologist and the anthropologist 
can help. It may be, however, that they have not the last word, that we 
should not learn everything about the individual or collective conscience 
from last week’s Gallup Poll. And why not? Because we are dealing with 
deep-seated feelings which not only lie partly below the level of conscious- 
ness but are also the resultant of the thoughts and acts and feelings of many 
past generations. 

This being so, it is possible that a more indirect approach may be of use. 
In relation to the German mentality it was pointed out that philosophic 
ideas very often make an impression upon the thinking of ordinary people, 
although this usually takes a generation or so at least. If, then, we can 
find a man whose works have influenced leading minds in many countries, 
if not continuously, at any rate on many occasions over many centuries, 


1 de Legibus, ii. 10. 
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then we should be closer to the core of our problem. Moreover, as with 
the Germans, we shall not properly understand many of the ideas of our 
own day unless we recognize that they have a time dimension, or, to put 
it another way, that they are iceberg concepts, the greater parts of which 
lie beneath the most deceptive surface of the so-called present. 

There appears, then, to be a case for proceeding backwards in time; 
and it will be convenient to begin with some words in the preamble to 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights issued by the Assembly of the 
United Nations—‘ recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human family.” The at- 
tempt to make these ideas felt everywhere in this way may be new: the 
ideas themselves are not. In the Déclaration des droits de ’homme et du citoyen 
passed by the French National Assembly in 1789 we read, “‘ Le but de toute 
association politique est la conservation des droits naturels et imprescriptibles 
de homme.” 

The French document was influenced by the American Declaration of 
Independence. Most students are familiar with the passage, ‘‘ We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights.” If we pass over 
the controversial and probably much misinterpreted statement that all 
men are equal, the essence of both passages is clear enough: the individual 
is to be regarded as an end in himself, not as a means to further some 
totalitarian purpose. Arthur Bryant’s comment on the American manifesto 
is illuminating: ‘‘ From man’s perverted law Jefferson appealed to natural 
and divine law.” 1 The terms “‘ man’s law” and “natural law” are 
significant and will demand further discussion later on. It will be convenient 
to leave them for the moment and proceed a little farther back in time. 

In view of the importance of the Déclaration des droits de l'homme et du 
citoyen it is worth while inquiring into the cultural background of some of 
the leaders and precursors of the Revolution. Robespierre and Mirabeau 
delivered political tirades containing obvious imitations of certain speeches 
of Cicero.2, This was not mere pedantry: their interests were not wholly 
academic. In order, then, to understand the reason for this imitation it is 
necessary to consider the position in which these men found themselves. 
Under an absolutist government such as the French monarchy any practice 
of public oratory is apt to be brief and terminated by a sojourn in the 
Bastille. In other words, there was no French oratory worthy of the 
name before the Revolution. When, therefore, Robespierre and Mirabeau 
were looking for a model, they chose Cicero, who had long been regarded 
as the greatest orator of antiquity and the finest exponent of Latin prose 


1 The American Ideal, p.17. For Jefferson’s Classical background see ibid., p. 2. 

® See Zielinski, Cicero im Wandel der Jabrhunderte, and for further evidence of the familiarity 
of the leading men in France with the writings of Cicero the defence of Robespierre by Delacroix 
in Louis Jacob, Robespierre vu par ses Contemporains, p. 110, “‘ En vain accusez-vous Robespierre 
d’avoir quitté le poste que lui avaient donné ses concitoyens; les Romains se plaignirent-ils de 
voir Cicéron abandonner le forum pour venir accuser Catilina et ses complices. En vain le 
désignez-vous au peuple comme un agitateur, un fribun ambitieux .. .”; also the Appréciation 
of the Chevalier Pio sbid., p. 61, “‘ Ce romain qui mérita le nom de Pére de /a patrie et qui osa 
sauver la république, le § décembre, trouva au moins dans le Sénat deux opinions qui se levérent 
avec lui et qui appuyérent courageusement son avis. Il y eut bien quelqu’un qui, au dire de 
Salluste, quitta lachement sa place, mais Si/anus, mais Caton se mirent du cété de Cicéron et la 


patrie fut sauvée.” 
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style. But such men must already have possessed some considerable 
knowledge of Cicero, and many men who read Cicero mainly for his style 
proceeded to absorb his ideas. There is, further, independent evidence 
that Cicero’s philosophical works had a great influence on several French 
writers who paved the way for the Revolution, in particular, Voltaire. 
One evening Zadig, an imaginary of Voltaire, used to convey some of 
his ideas, attends a sort of international dinner party. Voltaire continues 


It was a great comfort to Zadig to see so many men of different countries 
brought together in the same place. . . . He found himself sitting at table with 
an Egyptian, an Indian from the Ganges, a Chinaman, a Greek, a Celt and several 
other foreigners. . . . The Egyptian appeared very angry. ‘‘ What a detestable 
place Bassora is,” he was saying. ‘‘ They refuse me a thousand pieces of gold 
on the best security in the world—on the body of my aunt . . . she died on the 
journey and I made one of the best mummies of her that we have, and in my 
own country I should obtain everything I want by pledging her.’ . . . In the midst 
of his anger he was about to eat some excellent boiled chicken when the Indian, 
taking him by the hand, exclaimed. . . . “‘ Aha, what are you going to do?” 
** Eat some of this chicken,” said the man with the mummy. “For heaven’s 
sake don’t,” said the man from the Ganges. “It might be that the soul of the 
dead woman has passed into the body of this chicken, and you would not want 
to run the risk of eating your aunt and outraging nature.” ‘‘ What do you mean 
by your nature and your chickens? ” replied the angry Egyptian; “‘ We worship 
a cow and we still eat beef.” ? 


So the discussion continues as more and more nationalities join in. Then 
at the end Zadig says, ‘‘ My friends, you were on the point of quarrelling 
over nothing,” and he proceeds to explain to the various disputants that 
they really worship not the particular animal or object but the manifestation 
behind it. 

The question whether this is an accurate account of the different religions 
need not concern us here. What is important is that Voltaire was trying 
to do the same sort of thing in his sphere as the authors of the Déclaration 
des droits de ’homme et du citoyen and the Declaration of Independence were 
trying to do in theirs. It is true that in this passage Voltaire says nothing 
about common rights, but common ideas of this kind imply common 
rights, and common rights are apt to be meaningless unless based on common 
ideas. It is not difficult to see why, apart from the temptations natural to 
a great satirist, Voltaire was so often a champion of the individual against 
tyranny and oppression. 

France has long been regarded as one of the bastions of European 
civilization; but there is another country whose people and literature 
would probably justify more study than they nowadays receive. Despite 
the presence of a dictatorial government in Spain, if ever there was an 
individualist it is the Spaniard,’ and there are a number of instances in 
Spanish literature which seem especially worthy of notice, illustrating as 

1 See Zielinski, op. cit., also Voltaire, Dictionnaire Philosophique, s.v. Cicéron and Dieu et les 
Hommes, chap. xiii, “‘ Des Romains,” ‘where Warburton is accused of basing an opjnion on a 
single passage in the pro F/acco instead of on a thorough reading of Cicero’s works. ‘ 

® Zadig ou la Destinée, Histoire Orientale, chap. xii, “‘ Le Souper.” 

* See the article by The Times Special Correspondent for Monday, June 12, 1950: “‘ So perva- 
sive and obstinate is the Spanish national temperament that any government machine must in 


the end be subordinated to it. . . . Before the dignity and independence of the individual all 
Spanish governments are in the end made to look small.” 
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they do an independence which is not only a native characteristic but a 
part of a great European tradition. Sefior Madariaga? refers to a passage 
in Calderon,? which reads very much like an anticipation of the United 
Nations’ attitude in the Nuremberg trials. Segismundo is about to punish 
the King’s agent, who by order of the King has kept him in prison since 
birth: one of the attendants warns him, ‘‘ Mind that he did but obey the 
King,” to which Segismundo answers, 


En lo que no es justa ley, 
No ha de obedecer al Rey. 


There is, in other words, an absolute law, the law of God, to use a theological 
term, which is above all temporal law. 

Other examples are to be found in the writings of the eminent seven- 
teenth century Spanish jurist, Father Vitoria. An advocate of imperial 
expansion,’ he could still defend the conscientious objector; * and, although 
no rebel, he put forward as a supreme criterion the “ iudicium sapientis,” § 
“the wise man’s judgement.” No doubt for Father Vitoria much of the 
content of this phrase was drawn from his own age and environment; 
but it is significant that out of a number of Latin words and phrases open 
to him he should have chosen the technical philosophical term for the 
ideally wise and good man of the Stoics, a term frequently so employed 
by Cicero. 

It is only to be expected that the literature of Italy should be rich in 
instances of individualism and Ciceronianism. Perhaps less well known , 
than some of those to be found in the period of the Renaissance is one 
dating from the last century. Like the French after the overthrow of the 


monarchy and the Americans when they had broken away from Britain, 
the Italians, having thrown off the domination of Austria, had to find a 
new theory of government. So it was that, as Garibaldi was the general 
and Cavour the statesman of the Risorgimento, Mazzini was the philo- 
sopher; and at least one passage in his writings seems to link him with 
some of the writers, statesmen and governments already mentioned. 


A country is not an aggregation, it is an association. There is no true country 
without a uniform right . . . where there is no common principle accepted . . . 
there can be no nation, no people, but only a multitude, a fortuitous agglomera- 
tion of men whom circumstances have brought together and different circumstances 
will separate.® 


It is now time to say something of the man who has had such an important 
influence on the civilization not only of Western Europe but of the United 
States also. He was not in the first rank either as an orator or as a states- 
man. His life covered the last years of the Roman Republic, when the con- 
stitution was rapidly crumbling under the blows of mob leaders and 
ambitious generals. Starting as a member of the Italian middle class, he 
won his way by hard work, ability and good fortune to the highest civil 


1 Spain, p. $4. 

® Life is a Dream. 

3 In his De Indis. 

* Madariaga, op. cit., pp. 32-4. 

5 Ibid., p. $4. 

* The Duties of Man, chap. 5, p. $7 (Everyman). 


Vou. LI. No. 4. 
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office. He was only forty-three then, but it was to be the peak of his 
political career. Even before the dictatorship of Julius Cesar, Cicero had 
to recognize that he was a spent force in politics. He was a constitutionalist 
and a moderate, and there was no welcome for either in Rome at that 
time. Nevertheless, he was to have a far greater influence among posterity 
than among his own contemporaries. For being a politician with a philo- 
sophic turn of mind and seeing the Roman constitution dissolving about 
him, he was led to try to think out the fundamental ideas which should 
underlie justice, law and government. In this investigation he had ready 
to hand and freely used the writings of Greek philosophers, but he gave 
a political bias to some doctrines which had formerly been applied merely 
to the individual, and into all of them he infused his own practicality and 
tolerance and broad, humane outlook. Indeed, the word humanitas, believed 
to have been coined by Cicero, enshrines one of the most vital concepts 
of Western civilization. It is everything that distinguishes civilized man 
from the savage and the pervert.1 But it has a positive side as well. In 
Cicero the Greek and Roman civilizations meet: so it is that humanitas 
includes not only the culture of the study and the lecture room ? but also 
a certain kindliness * which may not be universal but seems to have set 
itself no limits.‘ 

But mere kindliness would not do. To be vital an idea must have a 
philosophical basis, and Cicero’s approach to the problem was in part 
that of a philosopher. The method shows a striking resemblance to that 
used in the passage taken from Voltaire’s Zadig. 


If anyone . . . could look down [he says] and survey the many different races 
and cities, he would see that among that very pure race, the Egyptians, ...a 
certain bull is held to be a god (the Egyptians call him Apis), and there are many 
other monstrosities to be found among them and beasts of every kind included 
in the sacred company of the gods. Then, in Greece, as in our own country, 
there are splendid shrines hallowed by statues in the likeness of men, which the 
Persians regarded as an offence against the gods. . . . 


So the catalogue of differences proceeds. The question here as elsewhere 
is, What is the unifying force among men? According to Cicero, expound- 
ing Stoic doctrine, it is the law of nature. The ruling power in nature is 
ratio. ‘‘ Reason”? is perhaps the nearest equivalent in English, though the 
French raison is probably closer. Reason, then, is the Stoic God; but the 
most important fact about man is that he is rationis particeps.6 Every man 
has a share of reason and therefore of the divine nature. Hence divine law 
is ultimately the law for man also, and man apprehends it by his reason. 
True, man is often a prey to error, and not all men are equally rational, 
but every man, having a share of reason, is potentially rational. Obedience 


2 See Cic. de Off., iii, 32, “.. . ista in figura hominis feritas et inmanitas belue a communi 
tamquam humanitatis corpore segreganda est.” 

2 for example Cic. Tuse., v, 66, “‘. . . qui modo cum Musis, id est cum humanitate et 
doctrina, habeat aliquod commercium.” 

3 See esp. Terence, Heawt., i, 1,15. Two old men, farmers on adjacent farms, are in the fields 
together. , One asks the other why he is working himself to death. The other replies, in effecc, 
si What business is it of yours?” Says the first, “‘ Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum 
puto.” The speaker may be something of a busybody, but the remark is kindly meant. 

* See Cic. de Am., 20, “. . . infinita societate generis humani quam conciliavit ipsa natura.” 

5 de Re publica, iii, 14. 

* Academica Priora, ii, 21, and often elsewhere. 
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to the divine law of nature is virtue. Virtue, therefore, is a resultant of 
reason, and there is no man who cannot attain to it.? 

These statements are, indeed, open to question. The aim here is to 
show that they form the skeleton of a philosophy which has been widely 
accepted in Western Europe and the United States and might, indeed, be 
called the Western philosophy. And the corollaries from it are of the 
first importance. For, if it is accepted, then the individual cannot be 
regarded as a means to any State end. On the contrary, there is apt to 
arise an individualism of the most far-reaching kind, such as is expressed 
in the Ciceronian dictum, ‘‘ That most befits a man which is most peculiarly 
his own.” ? 

The following passage from Cicero provides a good summary. 


Now, the true law is right reason, in conformity with nature, diffused over 
all men, unchanging, eternal, which calls to duty by ordering and deters from 
wrong by forbidding, but which does not order or forbid good men in vain or 
move wicked men by its commands or prohibitions. God will not allow any 
law to replace this, nor can any amendment be passed to it, nor can it be totally 
repealed, and no government or people can absolve us from its provisions. 
No Aelius Sextus is to be sought out to expound or interpret it, nor shall there be 
one law at Rome and another at Athens, one now and another hereafter, but one 
eternal and unchangeable law shall be binding on all races and at all times, and 
there shall be one master and ruler of all, God. He is the deviser, judge and 
mover of this law: and the man who will not obey him will be an exile from him- 
self, and by this very act of scorning the nature of man will pay the greatest 
penalties, even if he escapes those other things that pass as punishments.® 


One is reminded of the passage in the Epistle to the Colossians 4: ‘‘ Where 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and in all” (A.V.). Evidence 
for an historical connection between the two passages appears to be lacking, 
but the similarities between Christianity and Stoicism are often striking. 
To disentangle in some cases the exact contribution of each would be a 
delicate and perhaps impossible task. All that the present writer would 
claim is this: that no account of Western civilization can be complete 
without some mention of the Stoic influence largely transmitted through 


Cicero. 
G. H. POYSER 
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POETRY AND THE HUMAN 
CONDITION 


By 
MAUD BODKIN 


Author of “* Archetypal Patterns in Poetry,” etc. 


Wart is the human condition? How shall we draw out in thought some- 
thing of what the phrase means to us, and judge its relation to poetry ? 

Each of us can look back on the slow dawning and development of 
consciousness of a world of persons and things. We have come to know 
time and change. We have become aware of the clash of other minds and 
thoughts with ours and of joyful harmonies between them: have known, 
also, death of those whose lives interpenetrated with ours—the abrupt 
ceasing of all active intercourse, leaving only memories and aching empti- 
ness. We look forward for ourselves to such an abrupt ceasing of all 
relationship to things and persons. 

From this human condition of ours arise inevitable questionings. Is 
there, beyond the consciousness of you and me and all those others, some 
consciousness on whom our own is somehow dependent? Is this mind 
beyond ours aware and purposeful towards us? When for each of us 
time stops, and all bodily relations cease, do we enter on eternity, or some 
new condition and time-scale? Is there for us some further renewal, of 
which all those rebirths we have known in time, of nature and of our own 
life, are in some manner the pattern and symbol ? 

Such questionings as these, springing from the human condition, are 
imaginatively answered in different forms by all the religions of the world. 
Archetypal questions we might call them, and think of the urge to ask 
them as—in Dr Jung’s phrase—a “‘ psychic organ ” that may be atrophied 
through a hostile mode of life and climate of opinion, but whose functioning 
is needed for full mental health. 

We may recall the tale told of the Northumbrian Wise Man at the Council 
considering the claims of the missionaries sent to England by Augustine. 
We are told he spoke of the sparrow flying from the dark night into the 
lighted hall, escaping again into the dark. Such, he said, is the life of man, 
and if these strangers can tell us aught with certainty concerning the dark 
that surrounds us, let us hear them. 

For the reason he gave men have heard and heeded the words of seers 
who claimed to know something of what the dark holds. But many of 
us in these days cannot believe that any of these claims are wholly valid. 
We have come under the influence of those who urge that knowledge 
implies verification in sensous experience. We want evidence open to 
any who can follow directions scientifically formulated. We have been 
influenced, even when we have reacted against those who assure us that 
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all questionings concerning God or an after-life are unmeaning, non- 
sensical, since there is no way in which answers to them can be verified 
by beings such as we are. How are we left then, if there is within us this 
urge, this vital need, to ask questions to which we have no power, no means, 
of finding valid answers? What remains for us to do? 

In this dilemma thinkers, contemporary or in the recent past, have made 
response. 

My thought turns first to that saying of John Keats concerning “ negative 
capability.” By negative capability Keats means, he says, the power to 
be “in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching 
after fact and reason.” ‘To explain more fully Keats’ meaning, Middleton 
Murry has suggested the word “acceptance ”—acceptance not only of 
the clash of other men’s thoughts with ours, but also of “‘ the pains which 
are knit up in the very nature of existence.” } 

With this acceptance of the necessities of our condition may go the effort 
to become as conscious as we may of its problems, not abandoning search 
for any approach to a solution. There comes to my mind at this point the 
challenge of William James—encountered by me in the plastic period of 
adolescence and ever since present with me—the challenge to imaginative 
venturing undeterred by any warnings of scientific purists. James’ argument, 
as I understand it, in his essay The Wi// to Believe, is that if there be in the 
universe any Divine Power with whom it is possible in our human condi- 
tion to make some relation, we lose our chance of doing this by cautiously 
holding back, waiting for certainty, as a too diffident man may do in regard 
to some possible human relationship. Let us rather, James urges, follow 
any clue, accept in attitude and action any hypothesis, concerning a Divine 
Power or influence, that makes to us individually a genuine appeal— 
even though aware that our unproved faith may not appear valid to 
others. 

Yet what if the teaching we have met with from religious institutions 
has failed to make to us any such genuine appeal? Is there a possibility 
that through interaction with our Fesings of poetry there may come to 
us intimations we have otherwise failed to receive? May we, through 
such interaction, attain fuller awareness of ourselves in relation to forces 
beyond the power of intellect to grasp and verify? An affirmative answer 
to this question has been suggested by Dr Jung. He believes that in each 
individual there are potentialities which may be brought into fuller con- 
sciousness by aided processes of exploration; also, that contained in the 
ancient myths, and in the great poetry of all ages, are archetypal images 
related to these potentialities and to the questionings that arise from our 
human condition. 

In my own work I have tried to test this hypothesis, with special reference 
to those archetypes which seem to me related directly to the conditions of 
human existence rather than resulting, as Jung suggests, from innumerable 
ancestral experiences. In studying such myths concerning God, Devil, a 
future life, as appear in the poetry of Dante’s Comedy, or Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, I believe that we experience images that can help to illummine our 
own natures and the archetypal questionings of our minds. So, also, with 


1 Keats and Shakespeare (Oxford University Press, 1925), p. 48. 
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the great tragedies. These—if we let them work upon us, returning to 
them as our experience of life deepens, and bringing to their apprehension 
all our individual resources—can, I think, reveal to us more concerning 
ourselves and our relation to the universe than we might otherwise ever 
conceive. 

It is clearly impossible to illustrate at all adequately within the limits 
of this article the kind of study of which I am speaking. Yet I will take a 
single passage from Shakespeare’s Macbeth that seems to me to illustrate, 
something of the far-reaching evocative power that words and images 
may have within the context of a great tragedy. The passage occurs in 
Macbeth’s soliloquy, when his intention of murdering Duncan is contending 
in his mind with compunction and fear. 


. . . this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels trumpet-tongu’d against 
The deep damnation of his taking off: 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. 


Anyone responding at all fully to this passage must, I think, be aware 
of a kind of opposition or clash within its imagery: first, between the 
action of pleading and the angels trumpet-tongued, then, more violently, 
between the image of the naked babe, piteous in its weakness, and the 
action of striding the blast, passing into the vision of storm, and horsed 
cherubin. There is here, it has been said, a bringing together of opposites 
“into a kind of compressed or accelerated relationship.” 1 Together, 
the opposites give us in imagery something of the twofold nature, at once 
tender and terrible, of pity, as pity has operated within man’s age-long 
conflicts. Aischylus, in choruses of the Agamemnon, has given expression 
to this twofold nature, personified in the avenging Artemis, who keeps 
tender guard over the young brood 


Like dewdrops frail, even of ravening lions 
Yea, and all sucking whelps of the beasts that roam through the wild wood . . .* 


and whose ruth and anger is one with that of a people lamenting their dead, 
while among them, in angry whispers, against the destroyers of Troy 
“an accusing grief spreads.” 

In the tragedy of Macbeth the wild imagery of the passage we are studying 
is woven deeply into the whole play’s texture. The child-motif, the child 
piteous and avenging, is repeated in the child-apparitions that the witches 
call up to delude Macbeth, and again, in the slaughter by Macbeth of the 
cindaleoted children of Macduff, rousing the vengeance of the man by 
whose hand the tyrant at last falls. The storm-motif too, so powerful in 
this passage, is pervasive through the play. The biast that avenging pity 


1 The Apple and the Spectroscope by T. R. Henn (Methuen, 1951), p. 40. 
* Trevelyan’s translation. 
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bestrides is the same Macbeth defies when he seeks aid from the witches, 
conjuring them to reveal the future— 


Though bladed corn be lodg’d and trees blown down; 
— castles —_ on their warders’ heads; 


Maes though the treasure 
Of Nature’s germens tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken; . . 


the same storm, defied again when he learns at last of the witches’ deception 
and faces death: ‘‘ Blow, wind! Come wrack!” Even the barely suggested 
image of horses as part-agents of heaven’s vengeance is echoed in the rumour 
of the royal horses, beauteous and swift, that in that night of terror— 


Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would 
Make war with mankind; 


and again, when Macbeth, who had foreseen vengeance in the form of 
riders in the sky, hears the beat of horse-hoofs on the road and learns of 
the escape to England of a rider who will be a chief agent of his doom. 
Through such interrelations as these the mer poet’s images gain pene- 
trative power. 

Let us give further attention to the image of the horse—suggested } in 
this passage when heaven’s cherubin are said to be “ horsed upon the 
sightless couriers of the air.” There is always a danger—very obvious 
here—of destroying the beauty of a poetic passage if one makes separately 
explicit associations that, fused in the swift sequence of the imagery, enhance 
its power. Yet for our special purpose we may venture to isolate and examine 
the image of the horse. 

The image seems to be one of those we may term archetypal, and think 
of as related—in Jung’s phrase—to “innumerable experiences of our 
ancestors.”” Whether such a racial memory is transmitted through inherited 
traces in the structure of our brains—as Jung seems to believe—or is com- 
municated from one generation to another through speech and writing, 
or unwittingly, in other subtle ways, we need not attempt to determine. 
But recognizing such an archetypal image of the horse, we may consider 
some instances of it, the most typical being those of the horse in its oldest 
use, in battle. 

Such an archetypal image must have inspired the author of the Book of 
Job when he puts into the mouth of the Lord praise of the fierce splendour 
of the creature that, rejoicing, “‘ goeth on to meet the armed men. Hast 
thou given to the horse his strength? Hast thou clothed his neck with 
thunder?” The author of Revelation, also, beheld this image when he 
saw the Seals opened, and the Divine fury go forth in the form of the four 
horses and their riders. Again, this image must have been present in the 
numinous fear of those who, in the Middle Ages, heard in the storm cries, 
and the thundering hoofs of horses: the riding past of “ the raging host.” 
One form, in Norse mythology, of the superhuman band of riders was the 


1 The suggestion is slight. If “ sightless,” here, is not “ blind” but “ invisible.” it seems 
that we should conceive no shapes of horses, but only the heavenly riders horsed on the viewless 


winds. 
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Valkyrie, Odin’s warrior maidens, who carried to Valhalla the souls of 
those who fell in battle. 

In the drawing made by Blake, under the influence partly, it seems, of 
the passage in Macbeth, partly of the myth of the Valkyrie, the elongated 
shapes of horses are seen against the sky, while a rider, her aspect softened 
to pity, stoops to gather up a tiny form representing the soul of the figure 
composed in death below. The associations fused in Blake’s drawing 
suggest that the wild couriers of the air, entering Macbeth’s vision in Shake- 
speare’s thought, may have had relation to the Norse myth, and thus, 
in Macbeth’s inflamed imagination, had power to carry not only report of 
his deed but even the soul of his victim to witness before Powers above 
against him. 

T. R. Henn has mentioned that, after one of his lectures, when he had 
examined with his class the passage from Macbeth, a student told how the 
passage recalled to him his bombing flights during the last war. One 
cannot tell how completely the influence of the passage penetrated this 
student’s revived memories; but the recall may remind us of the nature 
common to the bombing plane and the war-horse; each an achievement 
of man’s strong bent and need to tame and mould all things, living and 
inanimate, to his uses; each an extension of man’s bodily death-dealing 
powers against his enemy. Now that, in man’s warfare against his kind, 
the aeroplane has taken the place of the war-horse, it seems natural that 
associations of triumph and of dread, even of outraged pity, that clung 
around the older, should be transferred to the newer enhancement of the 
energies of destruction. So that one who, through a complete experience 
of this passage in its context, should recall memories of bombing flights 
might recognize in them, perhaps for the first time, an undertone of such 
dread as finds expression in Macbeth’s soliloquy—dread of avenging, 
human and superhuman, pity for the destruction of which he himself had 
become, almost without volition, the instrument and accomplice. To such 
a reader, as indeed to any reader experiencing the tragedy at full stretch 
of his imagination, the archetype must be present of the Divine in its 
aspect of Judge or Nemesis. 

In this tragedy Shakespeare dowered with his own wide-ranging imagina- 
tion the traitorous Macbeth, for his torment, so that the horse-image, 
and indeed every other image recurring as the scroll of destiny unrolled, 
is charged with numinous terror. Let us turn now to think what imagina- 
tive power, working on the ancient images, can be to those who are not 
traitors to their own conscience and to mankind. 

In the Second Book of Kings a story is told of the prophet Elisha: how 
the King of Syria sent a host of chariots and horses to surround the city 
of Dothan and take the prophet who sojourned there; and how Elisha 
reassured his terrified servant, saying: 


Fear not, for they that be with us are more than they that be with them. And 
Elisha prayed and the Lord opened the eyes of the young man, and he saw, and, 
behold the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha. 


We do not now believe that God sends his hosts, or otherwise intervenes, 
to save from bodily injury those who are his servants. Yet we may believe 
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that those who have in some manner, with aid from their literary and 
spiritual heritage, made peace within their own souls are, through the 
relation thus imaginatively mediated with the unknown, rendered less 
vulnerable to life’s vicissitudes. The powers to which they are thus related 
are greater, farther reaching, than those that, within the little span of an 
individual life, can torture and destroy the body. 

I have read of men in prison or concentration camp to whom, amidst 
times of depression or despair, have come moments of imaginative vision. 
A single glimpse, perhaps, of sky, or tree, or road leading the eye into 
distance, could waken such vision and restore, at least for the moment, 
hope and fortitude. Those of us to whom the routine of daily life some- 
times seems a prison may experience such moments of liberating vision 
when, as it were, archetypal images descend upon forms within our daily 
surroundings—upon a tree, a road, a river. The road leads the eye into 
far distance; the river flows to the wideness of the sea. Loved lines of 
poetry, operating half below consciousness, may heighten the joy of these 
moments. With the seen river is fused the river that is also the life of 
man, of which Matthew Arnold has told,! the majestic river that moved— 


Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight . . . 

. then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams 


Oxus, forgetting that bright speed he had 

In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer :—till at last 

The long’d for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens . . . 


So also, the seen road may become a symbol, its lines offering to the eye 
such continuous onward lure as the human spirit feels in experienced 
duration. Edwin Muir, in a poem, The Way, has—by a device of appeal, 
or question, and response, with subtly varied recurrence of one phrase— 
caught this character of the road as symbol. The poem closes: 


I cannot find the way. 

The Way leads on. 

Oh! places I have passed! 
That sourney’s done. 

And what will come at last ? 
The road leads on.* 


I can well understand that some of the suggestions I have made in this 
article may appear to a reader too fanciful, forced, incongruous with his 
own feeling. There is a passage in one of Plato’s Dia/ogwes*® that, ever 
since I first met it, I have appropriated in my own thought. 

The interlocutor in the Dialogue, not wholly convinced by Socrates’ 
argument, yet confesses that he likes what has been said. Socrates replies: 


And I, Meno, like what. I am saying. Some things I have said of which I am 


1 Sobrab and Rustum. 
* The Labyrinth (Faber 1949). 
3 Meno 86 b-c. 
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not altogether confident. But that we shall be better and braver and less helpless 
if we think that we ought to enquire, than we should have been if we indulged 
the idle fancy that there was no knowing and no use in searching after what 
we do not know—that is a theme upon which I am ready to fight, in word and 
deed, to the utmost of my power. 


To the things I have been saying here I would adapt the words of Socrates. 
Of some, though I like them, I am not altogether confident. But for this 
faith I contend in full confidence: that if we explore with our whole 
resources our spiritual and imaginative heritage, we shall be better and 
braver and less helpless than if we indulged belief, concerning all that 
human thought has adventurously conceived, though knowing no way of 
its verification through human senses and intellect, that it is no more than 


idle fantasy and nonsense. 
MAUD BODKIN 
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II—ETHICS 


SCHWEITZER and Radhakrishnan diagnose the symptoms and causes of 
our present misfortunes in almost identical terms—industrialization and 
urbanization depriving men of their economic freedom and of leisure to 
collect their thoughts 4; specialization stunting the development of the full 
man which spirituality demands *; the over-organization of life, thought, 
morality and religion, which submerges the individual in the mass and 
externalizes the ultimate values which are essentially inward and personal 
realities 3; the inhumanity which refuses to allow to all men, as such, a 
human value and dignity 4; the debasement of nationalism by the fabrication 
of historical myths and the denial of the Oneness of mankind by the wanton 
separation of men into mutually antagonistic groups based on race, colour, 
class or creed.5 Both men use the metaphor of a modern “‘ Dark or Middle 
Age” ¢ and find the primary cause of our plight in religion’s and philo- 
sophy’s abdication of their task to provide mankind with ideals and a vision 
to strive for.?/ We have become obsessed with the speculative, critical and 
analytical functions of the mind to the detriment and virtual disuse of the 
creative ®; and, finally, we have become mesmerized by our material 
achievements, not realizing the immense responsibilities they involve. Thus 


Schweitzer writes: 


The disastrous feature of our civilization is that it is far more developed 
materially than spiritually. . . . A civilization which develops only on its material 
side, and not in corresponding measure in the sphere of the spirit, is like a ship 


1 The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization, pp. 17-20. 
® Ibid., pp. 21-23; East and West in Religion, p. 98. 
3 The Decay and the Restoration .of Civilization, pp. 27-34 ; Eastern Religion and Western Thouht, 


pp. 61, 113-114 
« The Decay aa the Restoration of Civilization, pp. 24-26 ; Eastern Religion and Western Thought, 


p. 110. 
5 The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization, pp. 44-56 ; Eastern Religion and Western Thought, 


pp. 17, 112, 256. 
© My Life and Thought, p. 280 ; Eastern Religion and Western Thought, p. 111. 
7 The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization, ch.1 ; My Life and Thought, p.173 ; An Idealist View 


of Life, pp. 49, 191. 
8 The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization, pp, 9-11; An Idealist View of Life, pp. 182, 
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with a defective steering gear which gets out of control at a constantly accelerating 
pace and thereby heads for catastrophe. . . . Its fate depends on whether or no 
thought keeps control over facts. . . . All progress in discovery and invention 
evolves at last to a fatal result, if we do not maintain control over it by a corre- 
sponding progress in our spirituality. 1 


Nearly thirty years later he had to add: 


We are at the beginning of the end of the human race. The question before it 
is whether it will use for beneficial purposes or for purposes of destruction the 
power which modern science has placed in its hands. So long as its capacity for 
destruction was limited, it was possible to hope that reason would set a limit to 
disaster. Such an illusion is impossible to-day, when its power is illimitable. Our 
only hope is that the Spirit of God will strive with the spirit of the world and will 
prevail.? 


Radhakrishnan’s conclusion is the same: 


So long as our passions of greed and selfishness are unconquered, our outer 
conquests will only be the material for the exercise of our inner barbarisms. . 
Man, as he exists to-day, is not capable of survival. He must change or perish. 

. The coming struggle is not so much between Fascism and Communism [this 
was written in 1939: to-day we should say “‘ between Communism and Demo- 
cracy ”], as between empires of material values, supported by organized religions 
and provincial patriotisms, and the sovereignty of spiritual ideals. . A reborn 
living faith in spiritual values is the deepest need of our lives. Only a religion 
which demands as its first principle individual change, the substitution of the 
divine for the dark image in the soul, can create that new heart in the peoples. 


In the previous article Schweitzer and Radhakrishnan were shown to agree 
on the necessity of a philosophical world-view in which our life and achieve- 
ments find their purpose. As Radhakrishnan writes: “ A philosopher can 
find no rest until he gains a view or vision of the world of things and 
persons which will enable him to interpret the manifold experiences as 
expressive, in some sort, of a purpose.” 4 This vision both men find denied 
in the external universe. In almost identical phrases Schweitzer and 
Radhakrishnan confess the insignificance of our world in the universe and 
the brief history of man in the life of our world.5 Schweitzer (in consider- 
able detail) and Radhakrishnan (rather more shortly) agree that the world of 
nature, as we observe it, is an enigma, apparently devoid of purpose, uniting 
beauty and horror, creation and destruction, life preying on life and being 
preyed upon.* It appears to us as an unanalysable process of change and 
system of relationships.” All that science achieves is an increasingly accurate 
description of the phenomena which make up the world, but it cannot 
understand the meaning or nature of the whole.* This admission of failure 
is naturally more difficult for a European to make than an Indian; and there 


1 Civili ewe and Ethics, ; PP. 2-3, 2 


2 The Ti of Albert Schweitzer by B. N. Mozley (1950), p. 107. 

3 Eastern Re ion and Western Thought, pp. 41, 47, 114. 

4 An Idealist View of Life, pp. 15-16. 

5 Civilization and Ethics, p. 204; Seaver, Albert Schweitzer, The Man and his Mind, p. 341 ; An 
Idealist View of Life, 23-27. 

* Civilization and  Bebics, Pp. 204-205, 245-246; Seaver, Albert Schweitzer, The Man and his Mind, 
PP. 340-341; Indian Thought and its Development, pp. 258-259 ; An Idealist View of Lafe, pp. 40-41. 

7 Ibid., p. 230. 
® Civilization and Ethics, pp. xiv, 241 ; An Idealist View of Life, pp. 222-223. 
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may be substance in Schweitzer’s claim to be “the first among Western 
thinkers who has ventured to recognize this crushing result of knowledge, 
and the first to be absolutely sceptical about our knowledge of the world 
without at the same time renouncing belief in world- and life-affirmation and 
ethics.” 1 He asserts that any philosophy which does not start from resigna- 
tion in regard to an external theory of the universe is lacking in honesty and 
sincerity—and must be built on sand. He, therefore, comes to a conclusion 
very close to the traditional Hindu doctrine of maya (in one of its aspects): 
“ The highest knowledge is to know that we are surrounded by mystery.” # 
As we would expect, this resignation about the limits of knowledge is 
implicit throughout Radhakrishnan’s philosophy.* He quotes with approval 
a passage from Bosanquet with which Schweitzer would certainly agree: 


I believe in optimism, but I add that no optimism is worth its salt that does not 
go all the way with pessimism and arrive at a point beyond it.* 


But this objective examination of the universe was not barren of results. 
From it emerged for both men three positive philosophical conclusions 
which we shall discuss more fully—that life is the most mysterious fact in 
nature; that man is a unique category of life; and that there is something in 
human nature which postulates not merely a Creative Will (God of the forces 
of nature) but an Ethical and Spiritual Will (God of Love)—-not merely a 
will-to-live but a will-to-love. 

Baffled in his search for an external world-view, Schweitzer turned, as the 
Indians have always turned, to examine the inward world of the self. ‘‘ Each 
one of us must turn to contemplate his own being, and we must all give 
ourselves to co-operative reflection so as to discover how our will to action 
and to progress may be intellectually based on the way in which we interpret 
our own lives and the life around us, and the meaning which we give to 
these.”” 5 We should remind ourselves again that Schweitzer and Radhak- 
rishnan have set themselves rather different philosophical objectives. 
Schweitzer’s quest is for a world-view which will provide a foundation in 
thought for world- and life-affirmation and from which a basic moral 
principle can be derived to serve as a universal ethical imperative. He 
prefaces his search by damning as “‘a fatal error” the supposition that a 
world-view can be found in “‘ metaphysics ”. He is resolved to find a basis 
for ‘‘ serviceable activity” and will accept with it anything metaphysical 
that turns up.* That is to say, his is a limited, practical objective whose 
nature is to some extent predetermined by his terms of reference. Radhak- 
rishnan sets no limits to his quest; but in the Indian tradition seeks for truth 
as a principle of spiritual reality, which does not make a prior demand for 
a philosophy of action, though it does not necessarily exclude it. Readers 
may judge for themselves which approach is the more truly philosophical— 


or scientific. 
Carrying over from his examination of the universe the conviction that 


1 Civilization and Ethics, p. xv. 

2 Christianity and the Religions of the World, p. 80. 

3 An Idealist View of Life, p. 344 ; The Hindu View of Life, pp. 66-67. 

4 Social and International Ideals, p. 43, quoted in Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 50. 
5 The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization, p. 100. 

* Civilization and Ethics, pp. x-xii. 
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** the world is life and in life lies the riddle of riddles,”’ 1 Schweitzer concludes 
that the most elemental thing a man can know about himself is that he is life 
that wills to live, living in the midst of life that wills to live.? “‘ The last 
fact which [external] knowledge can discover is that the world is a manifes- 
tation, and in every way a puzzling manifestation, of the universal will-to- 
live.” * Radhakrishnan goes the whole way with this; recognizing life as 
an order of fact different from all else in the natural world,‘ and accepting 
the affirmation of physical life in terms Schweitzer can hardly better when he 
speaks of the “‘ inadequacy of the intellect as against the truth that is proved 
in our pulses.” 5 

But even as life is a unique fact in nature, so man is unique among the 
forms of life. As Radhakrishnan writes: ‘‘ The uniqueness of man among 
all the products of nature lies in this, that in him nature seeks to exceed itself 
consciously, no longer by an automatic and unconscious activity, but by a 
mental and spiritual effort.6 The real dualism is [not between body and 
soul, but] between spirit and nature, between freedom and necessity.” ” 
For man, while a creature among creatures and dependent for his food and 
defence upon obeying the universal urge to live upon other life, can also 
realize by reflection that all life has been created in pursuance of the cosmic 
purpose (whatever that may be) and that, therefore, it is as sacred as human 
life. Man is then able consciously and deliberately to resolve to refrain 
from injuring any form of life except when he is under the pressure of 
necessity—to feed himself or to preserve one form of life from the depre- 
dation of another—and actively to assist all living things in the consciousness 
that he is in the debt of life which has made his own life possible. This is 
the essence of the great ethical imperative which Schweitzer later embodied 
in his famous phrase “‘ Reverence for Life.” ® The animal and vegetable 
creation have to obey their instinctive or organic nature; man’s peculiarity 
is a certain freedom of choice which, if properly exercised, enables him to 
transcend his animal nature.® All morality presupposes the exercise of this 
faculty, which itself implies the possession of an inward principle. Man, 
therefore, is “ not essentially (or at least, not wholly) a part of nature, but is 
spirit that interrupts the continuity of nature.” 1° In man nature is at war 
with itself. 

Having discovered in reverence for life his basic moral principle and 
having defined ethics as the recognition that it is good to maintain and 
further life: bad to damage and destroy it 44—ethics consisting in our 
experiencing the compulsion to show to all will-to-live the same reverence 
as we do to our own !*—Schweitzer’s philosophical quest was over.13 “‘ Now 


! Civilization and Ethics, pp. 136, 241. 

® Ibid., £. 242. 

3 Ibid., p. xv ; My Life and Thought, p. 267. 
: ibidte i View of Life, p. 250. 

5 Thi 

s Baw. Religion and Western Thought, p. 37. 

7 Bhagavadgiia, p. 46. 

* My Life and Thought, pp. 185-189; Civilization and Exbics, ch. XXI. 
® An Idealist View of Life, pp. 262-263. 

10 Phagavadgita, p. 302. 

11 Seaver, Albert Schweitzer, The Man and his Mind, p. 342. 

13 C, ivilization and Ethics, p. 242. 

18 The third volume of the Philosophy of Civilization may falsify this statement. 
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I knew that the world-view of ethical world- and life-affirmation is founded 
in thought.” 1 He has arrived at the principle of the Oneness of life,* 
which has not been a familiar philosophical concept in the West: but which, 
whatever its historical origins,* has been implicit in all Indian philosophy 
since the time of Mahavira and the Buddha in the ethical form of the doctrines 
of ahimsa and compassion (Aaruna) and in the philosophical form of the great 
Upanishad text on intersubjectivity, “‘ Tat tvam asi”’—That art Thou. 

The rest of Schweitzer’s published philosophical writing is chiefly con- 
cerned with elucidating some of the practical implications of the ethic of 
reverence for life. Here we will merely notice a few further points of 
similarity between his thought and Radhakrishnan’s. Both insist that 
morality is based upon the individual conscience, which must accept personal 
responsibility for its decisions and may never appeal to a social ethic or to 
external authority.¢. Expedience and ethics may never come to terms. 
Property is considered a trust, held on behalf of society.6 And, finally, 
nothing is to be expected from economic planning and the readjustment of 
political institutions and social relations, unless these are accompanied by a 
profound change in the hearts of men.* For civilization is based on a vision 7 
of the ethical and spiritual progress of mankind—of the spirit of reverence 
for life becoming stronger and stronger in individuals and hence in man- 
kind. Church, State and Society must cease to claim authority in their own 
right and become capable of development as reflections of the progress of 
their individual members towards spiritual integrity and independence. 
“* We need a society, a faith and a church that respect and exalt the individual, 
calling forth all the powers of ethical thought and devotion that are innate 


within him.” ® 
IIJ—METAPHYSICS 


_ This insistence on the value of the individual as the point of contact 

between the spiritual, the ethical and the temporal is the logical conclusion 
of a philosophy which has turned from the outer world to the inner for its 
basic principles. In taking their ultimate stand on mysticism both 
Schweitzer and Radhakrishnan are wholly opposed to the positivist and 
empirical schools of philosophy which dominate contemporary thought. 
Schweitzer in one of his more generous passages about Indian thought 1° 
concedes that it has always been true to the ideal of the only perfect world- 
view as a personal experience in the thought of the individual in which he 
gets clear about his relationship with the other-worldly and his purpose in 
this life. ‘‘ Mysticism is the perfected form of world-view. . . . It is 
necessary that we come back to the understanding that the only true world- 
view is that which arises from meditation in which a man is alone with the 


1 My Life and Thought, pp. 185-186. 

2 Indian Thought and its Development, pp. 260-262, 

3 Tbid., pp. 43, 80-84, 101-102. 

* Civilization and Ethics, pp. 17, 224-225, 259-264; An Idealist View of Life, pp. 118, 197-198. 
5 Civilization and Ethics, p. 254; Eastern Religion and Western Thought, p. 364. 
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7 Ibid., 358. 
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® Schweitzer in Spectator, February 18, 1949. 

10 Indian Thought and its Development, p. 15. 
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universe and himself.” 1 Similarly Radhakrishnan: “If all knowledge 
depends for its validity on external criteria, then no knowledge is valid at all. 
One thing depends on another and we slide into infinite regress. . . . The 
living self is the final ground of all thought, and as independent of any 
further ground is free and absolute. . . . The ultimate assumption of all 
life is the spirit in us, the divine in man. . . . If somewhere in ourselves we 
did not know that God is, we could not live.” 2 

The peculiar characteristic of mystical knowledge is that it is immediately 
and completely self-certifying as to its own validity. It is often charged 
that any sort of individual aberration or fantasy can be passed off as mysti- 
cism. But there is an impressive unanimity in the testimony of the mystics 
of all lands and creeds and ages which, as William James said, should make 
the critic stop and think. Intuitive knowledge is a special category of 
knowledge; it bears indeed the stamp of personality, but it also carries the 
conviction of universal, timeless truth.4 It is sat, cit and ananda, reality, 
awareness and bliss, transcending the agent through whom it is made known. 

Nor, though supra-rational, is it irrational. Both Schweitzer and Radhak- 
rishnan are quite clear that this non-rational conclusion to the search for 
knowledge is the logical and necessary end of rational thought, though it 
goes beyond logic. Both refuse to regard reason as merely the critical and 
analytical functions of the mind, but define it as the synthetic activity of the 
whole intellect.6 And both insist that the mystical vision or intuition, 
though it transcends reason, is consistent with it and must submit to reason- 
able tests and interpretation.* But it is in the content of their mysticism 
that we come again to the point where the philosophies of Schweitzer and 
Radhakrishnan diverge; for Schweitzer, as we have seen, deliberately 


limited the scope of his philosophy and does not, therefore,—at least in his 
philosophical books—tread the path that leads on from philosophy to 
religion. Having discovered in what he calls the “ ethical mysticism ” of 


‘ 


reverence for life? the principle which makes us “inward men with an 
active ethic,” * he is content to work out the practical consequences of this 
principle; and almost deliberately, it seems, he avoids pursuing its intel- 
lectual and spiritual implications, lest he involve himself in what he considers 
the passive mysticism of identity.® But if we look beyond the two volumes 
of his Philosophy of Civilization to his other works, we find indications that his 
religious experience goes further; and his reticence may be explained both 
in terms of his limited purpose and of a deep personal reluctance to discuss 
publicly his inmost convictions. 

There is, perhaps, no finer definition of the real nature of mysticism than 
that with which he begins his study of St. Paul: 


We are always in the presence of mysticism when we find a human being looking 


1 Indian Thought and its Development, pp. 10, 36; Civilization and Ethics, p. 234. 
2 An Idealist View of Life, pp. 157-158, 
3 Ibid., pp. 92-95, 140; Indian Thought and its Development, p. 256. 
4 My LP ond hought, p. 127; The Theology of Albert Schweitzer, p. 105; An Idealist View of Life, 
. 145-147, 153. 
ie Ibid., p. 170; The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization, p. 88. 
® Civilization and Ethics, pp. xviii-xx; Christianity and the Religions of the World, pp. 18, 83-84; 
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® The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, pp. 1-2. 
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upon the division between earthly and super-earthly, temporal and eternal, as 
transcended, and feeling himself, while still externally amid the earthly and 
temporal, to belong to the super-earthly and eternal. 


He distinguishes between primitive or magical mysticism, and the developed, 
intellectual mysticism which is the common possession of all mankind. 


When the conception of the universal is reached and a man reflects upon his 
relation with the totality of being and to Being in itself, the resultant mysticism 
becomes widened, deepened and purified. The entrance into the super-earthly 
and eternal then takes place through an act of thinking. In this act the conscious 
personality raises itself above that illusion of the senses which makes him regard 
himself as in bondage in the present life to the earthly and temporal. It attains 
the power to distinguish between appearance and reality and is able to conceive 
the material as a mode of manifestation of the Spiritual. It has sight of the eternal 
in the transient. Recognizing the unity of all things in God, in Being as such, it 
passes beyond the unquiet flux of becoming and disintegration into the peace of 
timeless being, and is conscious of itself as being in God, and in every moment 
eternal.} 


This surely involves some consideration of the metaphysical and religious 
implications of the vision of Oneness which is expressed as reverence for 
life. For the mystic “‘ affirms that the soul has dealings, direct, intimate and 
luminous, with a plane of being different from that with which the senses 
deal, a world more resplendent but not less real than the conventional one.” 2 
True mysticism is not, as Schweitzer rather ungenerously imputed to that 
of the Brahmins,* a fitful and intermittent ecstasy, but “‘a slow deposit of 
life’s fullness ”’ 4 in a steady, ennobling insight into spiritual reality. ‘To 
have an ecstasy is to look upon the promised land but not to set foot on its 
soil. It is not beatitude or the perfect spiritual possession of divine reality 
but is its beginning, the first step here below. . . . The illumination must 
be transformed into the spiritual union of man with infinite being.” 5 

It seems clear that from an early age Schweitzer has in fact had a steady 
mystical vision of an ethical spirit impelling him to devoted activity, whose 
full metaphysical implications he has not so far pursued in public. He is 
content to leave within himself the unresolved dualism between the universal 
will-to-live (God of the forces of nature) and the ethical will-to-love (God 
of love).¢ Among the many memorable passages in which he describes this 
dualism are those in which he refers to Love as “the spiritual beam of light 
which reaches us from the Infinite” 7 and the famous simile of the Gulf 
Stream.® And it is in every way typical of the man that, clearly perceiving 
this dualism, he unreservedly surrenders himself to the primacy of the ethical 
will: “‘ J came gradually to rest content in the thought that there is only one 
thing we can understand about the problem, and that is that each of us has 


1 The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, pp. 1-2. 

2 An Idealist View of Life, p. 95. 

3 Indian Thought and its Development, p. 38. 
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to go his own way, but as one who means to help to bring about 
deliverance.” } 


Mysticism only takes the road to life when it passes through the antithesis of 
God’s will of love with His infinite enigmatic creative will, and transcends it. . . . 
Human thinking must, no doubt, face all the enigmas of existence which present 
themselves to thought and harass it, but in the last resort it must leave the incom- 
prehensible uncomprehended, and take the path of seeking to be certified of God 
as the Will of Love, and finding in it both inner peace and springs of action.” 


Radhakrishnan also sees this dualism. But, since his quest is for truth, 
first, and whatever truth may bring with it in the way of action and inaction, 
he is obliged to try and resolve it. As he confesses: ‘‘ From the point of 
view of the empirical understanding it is a mere hypothesis that the realms 
of nature and spirit, existence and value are not alien to each other, but for 
intuition it is a fact.” He is, therefore, compelled to try and unite intel- 
lectually the two aspects of temporal reality in a universal major premise. 
Indeed, Schweitzer himself admits that the weakness of the dualistic world- 
view is that it is a doctrine man has to acquire and not, as is the unified 
vision, a conviction which is born and constantly renewed within man.5 
He agrees that the ideal mysticism includes all man’s thoughts and actions, 
and concedes that ‘‘ thought has not yet succeeded in uniting in a single 
whole the world-view which in its method is perfect and the world-view 
which is most valuable in content.” § Radhakrishnan would probably agree 
and would certainly consider Schweitzer’s ethical conclusions valuable; but 
he would find them all the more reason for trying to go further. 

Since this article is concerned with comparing the philosophies of 
Schweitzer and Radhakrishnan, it cannot undertake a detailed examination 
of that area of the thought of the latter which Schweitzer does not yet seek 
to traverse. Briefly, Radhakrishnan demarcates the separate but essentially 
complementary functions of religion and philosophy. The mystical experi- 
ence is the soul of religion—the point of contact between man and reality— 
and philosophy is its expression and exposition. The difference between 
them is the difference between sru/i, the authority of fact or experience, and 
smriti, the authority of scripture or interpretation.” Ethics, finally, is the 
conscious practice of philosophy. It is true that the mystical experience is 
ineffable and cannot be wholly rationalized. “It transcends expression, 
even while it provokes it.” To express it requires symbols, paradox and 
parable and, if we demand a literal interpretation of these forms of speech, 
we shall do away with the reality of the experience. Hence the Indian 
insistence on the use of negative concepts lest, by ascrib'ng positive charac- 
teristics to the Absolute, we should seem to limit the Illimitable.6 Then 
Radhakrishnan goes on from the reality of experience to work out the con- 
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substantiality of the spirit in man and God ! in a doctrine of the self,? which 
brings to the Indian tradition a mind trained also in European thought. 
And in a similar manner he re-interprets in a personal way the traditional 
Indian beliefs in karma, rebirth (where he anticipates Schweitzer’s criticism 
that reincarnation as an animal precludes a later return to humanity *), and 
moksha—beyond which, as the Buddha felt of nirvana, haman thought cannot 
go. 

This summary comparison of the two philosophies necessarily omits much 
that is valuable in the thought of both men. Perhaps we might particularly 
mention their pleas for a return from the uniformity of purely dogmatic and 
institutional religion to the freedom of inner spirituality, Schweitzer’s inter- 
pretation of Jesus as a historical and fallible figure but a timeless, spiritual 
force and Radhakrishnan’s continual advocacy of religious understanding 
and tolerance between all the spiritual traditions. 

There is, however, one final resemblance that may be drawn. It is 
between Schweitzer and Radhakrishnan and the two great systems of Indian 
thought, Buddhism and Hinduism. ‘The conditions of their times were 
very similar for both the Buddha and Schweitzer—philosophical and moral 
anarchy, speculation leading to strange cults and religion hardening into 
ritual. Both men reacted by insisting that righteous conduct founded on 
personal reflection was more important than vain speculation about the 
transcendent. Both preached and led the strenuous life, devoted to the 
service of mankind. They share a mystical knowledge of the Infinite and a 
refusal to speculate publicly about its nature.* “‘ Buddha contends that the 
reality of the Absolute is logically indemonstrable, but never does he assert 
that it has no existence.” 7 Both declared themselves rationalists * and set 
out their philosophy in terms which they hoped the common man could 
understand.® 

But we must not press the comparison too far. It is a similarity of 
methods, not of doctrines. The Buddha taught that ethics lead to inward- 
ness and ultimately to release from temporal attachment. Schweitzer 
preaches the need of inwardness in order that we may find ourselves able to 
practise the ethic of devotion in freedom from the world. (The resemblance 
to the Indian doctrine of niskama karma—passionless activity—breaks down 
on the question of intention.) This reversal of emphasis led to Buddha 
seeking to eliminate the will-to-live 1° and to Schweitzer more fully affirming 
it. But, since ethics and spirituality—whichever is the goal and whichever 
the preparatory discipline—are never in fact chronologically distinct, there 
results a much greater similarity in practice between Buddhist compassion 
and Schweitzer’s reverence for life than Schweitzer believes logically and 
theoretically possible; 11 and the former postulates as clearly .as the latter the 

1 An Idealist View of Life, pp. 103-105. 

2 Ibid., pp. 269-274. , ’ . 

3 Ibid., pp. 288, 292; Indian Thought and its Development, pp. 51-53. 

4 An Idealist View of Life, pp. 274-311; Dhammapada, pp. 46-53. 

5 Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 265-266, 352-356. 

6 An Idealist View of Life, pp. 99-100; Dhammapada, p. 23. 

7 Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 466-467. 

8 Dhammapada, pp. 9-12; Civilization and Ethics, p. xix. 

® Dhammapada, p. 54; The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization, p. 11. 

10 Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 411-413. 
11 Indian Thought and its Development, pp. 113-120, 123-129. Cf. The Buddhist Way of Life, by 
F. Harold Smith (1951), p. 124. 
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final personal responsibility of the individual at the bar of his own conscience 
in his relation with all forms of life. 

In the centuries that followed the life of the Buddha the principal Hindu 
objection to Buddhism was to its practice—to its denial of caste and its 
emphasis on monasticism. But gradually Buddhism in its vast tolerance 
came to adopt many popular Hindu practices and Hinduism incorporated 
most of the Buddhist ethic into the corpus of its own tradition.2 So that the 
later Hindu critics, admitting the excellence of Buddhist morality, pointed 
rather to its metaphysical shortcomings. And when Radhakrishnan says 
that ‘‘ Buddhism establishes the enormous difficulty of having a pure 
morality, independent of spiritual sanctions,” * he might equally be speaking 
of his attitude to Schweitzer’s philosophy. For Radhakrishnan stands to 
Schweitzer’s thought in much the same relation that the later Hindu thinkers 
stood to Buddhism, excepting that both Radhakrishnan (understandingly) 
and Schweitzer (rather intolerantly) condemn the monastic tendency in 
terms more appropriate to the twentieth century than to the Indian Middle 


Ages. When Radhakrishnan says: 


There is no conflict between religion and a reasonable humanism. The truly 
religious act in this world; the inner feeling of the relation between God and man 
is bound to issue in the service of humanity. 


he stresses the affinity between Buddhist and later Hindu thought, between 
his philosophy and Schweitzer’s. When he argues that humanism seems to 
equate God and the moral idea (dharma) and that ultimate values must be 
based on ultimate reality,’ he makes the perennial Hindu demand for the 
subordination of philosophy to spiritual experience, which includes but 
transcends Schweitzer’s ultimate, the ethical will. When he finds in 
Gautama the Buddha “ in powerful combination, spiritual profundity, moral 
strength of the highest order and a discreet intellectual reserve,” Radha- 
krishnan might be describing Schweitzer, whose thought and life he greatly 
admires.? Schweitzer commends both Paul and Buddha for substituting 
inner freedom from the world for purely ascetic renunciation of the world.® 
Radhakrishnan shares the same ideal of working, purified, for the redemption 
of the world ®; but he gives to activity a broader meaning which includes 
not only the service of creatures but the tillage of the soul.1° 

Schweitzer accuses Hinduism of being a religion of compromise \—a 
charge it would admit. But at least two of the four antinomies which he 
finds in Hinduism pervade his own thought—those between theism and 
pantheism 12 and between intellectual mysticism and personal piety (if this 
is a true dichotomy at all), Schweitzer’s thought further carries in itsclf 


1 Buddhism, by Christmas Humphreys (1951), pp. 111-112. 
® Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 605-608, 691-694. 
® Ibid., p. 608. 

4 An Idealist View of Life, p. 72. 

5 Ibid., pp. 62-69; Dhammapada, pp. 39-43. 

® Ibid., p. 56. 

7 Eastern Religion and Western Thought, pp. 64, 109. 
8 The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, p. 312. 

® An Idealist View of Life, pp. 114-116, 124. 

10 Eastern Religion and Western Thought, p. 107. 

11 Christianity and the Religions of the World, p. 68. 
18 My Life and Thought, p. 278; Kraus, pp. 42, 73. 
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the inconsistencies of monism and dualism ! and of optimism and pessi- 
mism.? To some these compromises and contradictions constitute a defect 
in a philosophical system. It may be that Emerson goes a little too far in 
rebutting such criticism: 


A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little statesmen 
and philosophers and divines. With consistency a great soul has simply nothing 
to do. 


But there is little doubt that, whatever modern thought may say, the most 
elemental, and therefore the most profound, thinking from Socrates to Kant 
and Schweitzer, from the rishis of the Upanishads and Lao-tse to Aurobindo 
Ghose and Radhakrishnan—and including the great religious teachers of 
all faiths—has dared to be inconsistent; and has lived and worked for good 
because its inconsistencies have seemed to bring it nearer to the nearest man 
can attain in his heart to reality than any rigidly consistent system of thought 
has yet arrived. For even while the intellect strives for a unified vision of 
the whole, honest intellectual insight cannot at the human level but be 
aware of conflict and unresolved opposites, inconsistency and irrationality. 
Both Schweitzer and Radhakrishnan would agree with Berdyaev when he 
contrasts the “empty pretensions of omniscient positivism” with the 
reverent humility of true philosophy before the ultimate mystery: 


I cannot help thinking that those who hope to attain knowledge would be better 
employed in trying to communicate with the mystery of being than in analysing 
and defending the truth of logical propositions.’ 


In an age plagued, when it thinks at all, by superficiality or logical precision 
divorced from activity, by determinism or by mere empiricism, Schweitzer 
and Radhakrishnan stand for the supremacy over action of intuitive thought 
rationally expressed; and epitomize in their lives two aspects of spiritual 
truth, the ethical and the intellectual. Both belonging to what Radhak- 
rishnan has called the spiritual ministry of society, they proclaim the truth 
that man is a fragment of spiritual life on whose own inward decision depends 
his progress to civilization or his relapse into barbarism and possibly 


extinction. 
C. W. M. GELL 


RUSTENBURG 
TRANSVAAL 


1 Christianity and the Religions of the World, p. 75. 
2 Ibid., pp. 75-76; My Life and Thought, pp. 279-281. 
3 Dream and Reality (1950), p. 88. 
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IN the family of theological studies—biblical criticism, the history of Hebrew 
religion, the biblical languages, the history of Christian doctrine and of the 
Church, Christian ethics, liturgiology, the philosophy of religion—there is 
one not quite respectable member, the comparative study of religions. She 
has, perhaps justifiably, something of the status of a natural child, and is 
suspect by her more orthodox relations. Yet she should not be blamed for 
her dubious ancestry; for she is in fact a useful member of the theological 
community, if kept in her place. Indeed, like most persons with a question- 
able background, she has a certain fascination, which may be at one and the 
same time educative and yet dangerous. 

But first a word about the name of this particular branch of religious 
knowledge. The term ‘‘ comparative religion” is best avoided. If it 
means anything at all, it should, as the late William Temple remarked, 
signify that half-heartedness of faith which is only too prevalent in our 
midst and hardly merits serious study—at least not in this context. No one 
ever speaks of “ comparative corpses ” or “‘ comparative language,” because 
there are proper terms for these studies, ‘‘ comparative anatomy ” and 
“‘ comparative philology.” Similarly, we should speak only of the ‘‘ com- 
parative study of religions” or, better still, and more concise, of 
“* comparative theology.” 

Unfortunately there is not a strong interest in this field at the present 
time among many protessional theologians, There is no one reason for this: 
in a few cases it is simply a matter of vested interest or narrow specialization 
in some branch of theology, but in many cases it is due to a keen grasp of 
the fact that the comparative study of religions can distract from theology 
proper. If, however, specialist theologians are generally unenthusiastic 
about the comparative study of religions, cultured laymen have plenty of 
interest in the subject; and among them are many teachers. The great 
systems of the world, particularly the living—Hinduism, Buddhism, the 
religion of the Parsees, Islam, Confucianism and the Chinese religious 
amalgam—all offer a relatively unexplored area of human experience, 
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apparently so different from the religious beliefs and practices of the West, 
which to many in our time have grown a little commonplace and 
unconvincing. 

Among the mass of educated enquirers the interest in the comparative 
study of religions is fairly recent—limited to the last half-a-century; but its 
origins are of longer standing. It would be wise, therefore, to devote a 
short space to a consideration of the rise of this study as a systematic branch 
of scholarship. Like most of the sciences—-natural and social—the com- 
parative study of religions is a product of the Renascence, the key word of 
which is “humanism.” It is doubtful whether our historical imagination 
is vivid enough for us to realize what a tremendous reorientation of feeling 
and thinking took place as a result of that complex movement which we term 
the Revival of Learning and which is so neatly but often inaccurately 
tabulated in the text-books. We ourselves are still so much part and parcel 
of the humanist tradition that we are quite unable to appreciate at any depth 
the mediaval outlook. The difference is clearly emphasized if we refer to 
St Augustine’s famous words as typical of the ten centuries that followed 
him: “I desire to know two things—God and my soul. Nothir~ else? 
No, nothing else at all.””4_ One is reminded of the great scholastic synthesis 
of knowledge, symbolized by the hierarchy of the sciences, with the queen 
of sciences reigning over all, viz., theology, the science of God. The old 
Scots Catechism, though a product of the Reformation—which is not to be 
confused with the Renascence,—clung on to the same view of things in its 
affirmation that “ the chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy him for 
ever.” How different Alexander Pope’s dictum in his Essay, which so 
admirably sums up the humanist Zeitgeist of the Renascence: 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man, 


Humanism as a philosophy of life, or, if you will, as a substitute religion, 
was a natural outcome of the great revolution of ideas which took place in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Not only was it fostered by the 
rediscovery of Greek culture, which was itself strongly anthropocentric, 
but it was further strengthened by the remarkable achievements of the 
period, notably geographical discovery and economic exploitation. 
Medieval Europe, like the Hellenistic world, was not altogether cut off from 
the East: there was more traffic between them than historians once tended 
to imagine. But the discoveries of the fifteenth-century navigators and 
traders—a new, more numerous class of traveller—began regular contact 
with other cultures and so with other religions. And since then this 
contact has grown, until to-day we find ourselves in a much stnaller world, 
humanly if not spatially, than ever our forefathers knew. In our own time 
the ordinary Britisher—not the regular soldier, but the conscripted clerk or 
shop assistant, in addition to the professional man, as for example in Burma 
and North Africa—has seen Buddhist temples and Mohammedan mosques, 
and has rubbed shoulders with their adherents. One could not help 
remarking a short while ago, when the late Mr Senanayake, then Premier 
of Ceylon, gave a talk on the B.B.C., not only that his words typified the 
Buddhist outlook for which his country is noted, but also that millions of 


1 Deum et animam scire cupio. Nihilne plus? Nihil ornnino.—So/i/oguia, i, 7. 
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people here were listening to him quite unaware, as indeed he was, that at 
that moment they were being influenced rather subtly by an oriental religion. 
The widespread interest in this country in the policy of the late Mahatma 
Gandhi was yet another instance of the reception by the West of Eastern 
religious ideas. And there is nothing that can check this increasing inter- 
course of thought; nor would any wise man attempt to do so. It may well 
be that as a result of the intermingling of religious, amongst other, thought 
a greater understanding will emerge between the peoples of East and West. 
There is certainly still room for more humility amongst those of us who 
are interested in the comparative study of religions. We may regard as 
long out-moded the view of, say, the early Christian Father, Justin Martyr, 
who declared that the mystery cults of the Greco-Roman world were devil- 
inspired parodies of the Christian sacraments. We may not regard other 
religions as works of darkness; but, even so, we are often not as sympathetic 
as we might be. It need hardly be pointed out that in comparing other 
religions with Christianity we must compare the best in each; and we must 
not enter upon our enquiry with mental reservations or without due effort 
to free ourselves from prejudice. Bishop Heber’s famous missionary hymn 
is not blameless in this respect. 
What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
se every prospect pleases 
‘ only man is vile: 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown; 


The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 


Here, one is tempted to say, is the mistaken patronage of a certain type of 
missionary. Are we so sure that idolatry is simply bowing down to wood 
and stone? And is the animist or the Buddhist so vile? Surely these words 
of an otherwise fine hymn reveal from the outset a failure to understand alien 
religious symbolism. 

The many advances in the study of religion during the 125 years since 
Bishop Hebecr’s time have, however, to a large extent helped towards 
enlightenment. The impact of historical and scientific method has consider- 
ably altered our view of religion; and, upon analysis, one sees that this, too, 
is another instance of the humanist achievement of the Renascence and its 
aftermath. Even up to the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, science and secular history were severely separated from 
religion and sacred history. But ere long man himself and his innermost 
experience were unable to withstand the examination of the new human 
sciences, which have acquired full stature in our own time and are themselves, 

as, for example, in the work of the universities, threatening rivals to tradi- 
tional humanistic studies. Religion was discovered to be a widespread 
human phenomenon; and as such it came to be studied. The liberal era 
saw in the several religions of the past and present a striving of the hu ian 
spirit working through different cultural media; and it was out of this 
observation that the comparative study of religions came into being as a 
recognized branch of learning. It had had its prophets. As far back as the 
seventeenth century, that interesting early deist, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 


1 Apology, i, 66. 
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had suggested in his two books De Veritate and De Religione Gentilium that 
all religions have five notitia communes, “‘ common notions’; and for this 
reason he has sometimes been called, with some exaggeration, “‘ the founder 
of the comparative study of religions.” It was, however, eighteenth- 
century rationalism which led most of all to an objective study of religion; 
and in the works of such writers as the Frenchmen De Brosses and Bergier 
we find some of the first systematic attempts at such a task, particularly with 
regard to the origins of religion.1 This kind of enquiry, largely made by 
classical scholars, became common by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and was woven into new philosophies of religion, as for example, 
by Kant, Comte and Hegel, to mention but a few of the prophets of 
liberalism; and it has had a tremendous influence right up to our own time. 

Within Christian theology itself a change was also being brought about, 
and was completed by the end of the nineteenth century. Historical 
criticism applied to the Bible, the growth of those strangely-named studies 
“‘ egyptology ” and “‘ assyriology,” the discovery of traces of animism and 
totemism behind the early narratives of the Old Testament, and the general 
acceptance of the evolutionary hypothesis with regard to cosmology, forced 
theologians to admit that Judxo-Christian religion was not something 
entirely si generis, but had much in common with the development of other 
religions.” 

While all this was taking place a number of scholars—most of them men 
of great erudition, if not widely known—were delving into the history and 
sacred literature of the East with a view to comparing and understanding 
the great living religions. Perhaps the greatest monument to their labours 
is the still invaluable Sacred Books of the East, in some fifty volumes, edited 
by the encyclopedic Friedrich Max Miiller and published between 1879 and 
1904. ‘The latter half of the century saw the publication of a vast amount 
of literature on the ancient and modern religions, treated from a variety of 
liberal standpoints, which are still useful for their information, if not for 
their theories. Recent works in the comparative study of religion, as in 
other branches of theology, e.g. biblical criticism, tend to be more guarded 
in their theorizing; and anyone wanting to read further in this field is advised 
strongly to begin his course with reliable factual accounts of the several great 
systems.’ One thing that clearly emerges from the many comparative and 
kindred studies of religion of the last 100 years is the folly of hasty generali- 
zation and systematization in connexion with the world religions. Religion 
is so kaleidoscopic a phenomenon that the wise student will always retain a 
certain agnostic reserve in the face of theories which seek to identify similar 
features in the several religions. 

Now what has been said so far has indicated that the very trend of develop- 

1 For some fuller rema~ks see my article, Chaos in the Study of Religion, Hrssert JourNAL, April 
9 Quite as interesting and significant in the history of modern theology as the Wilberforce- 
Huxley controversy over evolution at the Oxford meeting of the British Association in 1860 
was the conflict between fundamentalist and liberal exegetes over the infallibility of the Scriptures, 
as, for example, in the Pusey-Jowett case of 1862. 

3 One of the best short surveys is still S. Cave, Introduction to the Study of Some Living Religions 
of the East, London, 1921. Another useful introduction is T. H. Robinson, A Short Comparative 
History of Religions, London, 1951. R. O. Ballou (ed.), The Pocket World Bible, London, 1948, 
gives extracts from the sacred books of the great living religions. Attention is also drawn to the 
Histoire générale des religions in 5 vols., edited by Gorce and Mortier, Paris, 1944-50, for its 
abundance of excellent illustrations. 
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ment in theology, and in Western thought generally, necessitates a study of 
the world religions. We live in a more closely-knit world, in which the 
co-mingling of ideas will increase; and it may well be that the East will 
have much to learn from the West, and vice versa. A hint at one instance. 
Readers are well aware that at the present time a rather destructive type of 
empiricism, known somewhat inaccurately as “‘ logical positivism,” has 
gained the lead in British philosophy. There is no doubt that it is serving 
a useful purpose in clearing away a lot of philosophical dead wood; but it 
has little to offer in the way of a constructive philosophy of life and certainly 
does not take religion very seriously. Nor do the more traditional types of 
European philosophy, apart perhaps from Neo-Thomism, seem able to 
combat this unhappy trend. It may well be, however, that a wider under- 
standing of eastern philosophy, particularly that of India, which is predo- 
minantly idealist, will help to call westerners back to a renewed acknow- 
ledgment of the spiritual realm.+ 

If, however, much of the comparative study of religion in the past has 
contained much specious generalization, it has, on the more positive side, 
helped to convince us that all religions are genuine expressions of human 
aspiration for the truth. An objective study of religions must ultimately 
lead us to ask what in them is true and what is false; and it is little short of 
blasphemy to persist in regarding non-Christian religions as utterly devoid 
of God’s inspiration. It would be a mistake to imagine that this kind of 
attitude no longer occurs. It does: there is a large number of vociferous 
fundamentalists who will not admit the validity of any sort of natural 
religion, despite the fact that St Paul himself saw clearly that the Gentiles 
often ‘‘ show the works of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness.” 2 The Barthian theology, for example, so popular 
at the present time, has done much to put first things first in Christian 
theology; but it has also done great disservice in virtually denying the 
movement of God in the religious quest of non-Christian peoples. The 
attitude set very early in the history of Christian thought by the second- 
century apologist Clement of Alexandria is by far the more honest; for just 
as he remarked that “‘ the barbarian and Hellenic philosophy has torn off a 
fragment of eternal truth ” * and thus prepared the way for the reception 
of the Christian revelation, so should we be ready to discern in the great 
religions of our time other such fragments of eternal truth. 

And it is the truth which modern man is so desperately searching for, 
despite the fact that his search puts him in a very uncertain position. The 
medizval world had no doubts about the truth: in its logically neat Schol- 
astic system it was able for a while to organize its entire life without 
intellectual anxiety. The Renascence world was less certain, but as long as 
it was able to keep its religion separate from its science it also managed to 
maintain a spiritual anchorage. The post-Renascence world, however, the 
one in which we live, having opened up every department of life, including 
man himself, to rigorous scientific analysis, is less certain of its religious 
allegiance. Our times are not unlike the first centuries B.c. and A.D., an 

1 The late Dr F. H. Smith’s The Buddhist Way of Life, London, 1951, gives in its final chapter a 
useful though brief statement. For a fuller discussion see F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East 
and West, New York, 1946, and C. A. Moore (ed.), Philosophy : East and West, Princeton, 1946. 

* Romans ii. 14-15 ; alsoi. 19. 

® Stromateis i, 13. 
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era of restless questing. The old spiritual and motal, as well as geographical 
and social, boundaries have broken down. There is a sedium vite abroad, 
which as yet no one and no institution has dispelled. Yet people are 
wistfully longing for some vision which will once more give meaning and 
purpose to life. 

Here one must refer to the widespread contemporary dissatisfaction with 
traditional forms of Christianity. It is not so much that the heart of the 
Christian gospel is in question; but rather that its contact with the individual 
has broken down. The churches are no longer speaking in a living language 
understood of the people; and by the churches we do not understand the 
ministry, but all who are in any way connected with institutional Christianity 
—laymen as well as clerics. To suggest a remedy for this impasse is not our 
task here; but it is certain that no amount of “ going back ” to this or that 
traditional form of religion will satisfy for the future.1 This does not mean, 
of course, an abandonment of our heritage; but it does mean a wider vision, 
and a readiness to look far afield. The sympathetic study of other religions 
is one means of adding to our spiritual treasury; and by mixing the best of 
what we find with the best that we retain from our own past we shall be 
helping to revivify our generation, even if, on the intellectual level, we 
never find answers to all our questions. 

For it is in his religion more than anywhere else that a man seeks answers 
to the great problems of existence. What is the final truth? What is the 
nature of God? Have human beings souls? Are they destined for personal 
immortality ? What is the purpose of life in this world? These, and a host 
of others, are the problems which confront human beings, and which must 
be answered, at least tentatively, if there is to be any kind of wholeness of 
life. Yet the answers which the religions of the world give are not contained 
entirely—or perhaps even mainly—in intellectual propositions; and this is 
one of the things which the student of religion should always bear in mind. 
We cannot for long sit in our armchairs noting this or that about the several 
religions: for example, that while Christianity, Judaism and Islam are 
monotheistic, Hinduism is absolutist, and Buddhism, in one form at any 
rate, is atheistic, or that the great Eastern systems do not teach personal 
survival, whereas, on the whole, the monotheistic systems do, or that the 
norms of morality vary in this or that respect from one religion to another. 

This type of interest is little more than an intellectual luxury; and, in any 
case, it leaves us really quite ignorant of what religion is. There is all the 
difference in the world between being a historiographer, professional or 
amateur, of religions and being a religious person. ‘The one has, as such, 
nothing to contribute to this troubled world: the other has a good deal. 
This may seem at first sight to labour an obvious point; but it needs 
labouring. Religion is essentially a way of living: doctrine is only part of 
it. Its institutions, its rites, its ethical code, its very atmosphere are quite 
as important; and these can never be fully understood from outside. 

In view of this, there would, then, seem to be two courses open to us. 
One is that of the religious dilettante, the dabbler, who, without committing 
himself to the allegiance of any one religion, tries to form his own composite 
creed. This is the way of some modern intellectuals and semi-intellectuals; 


1 See K. S. Latourette, The Prospect for Christianity, London, 1949, for a full discussion on this 
topic. 
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but it is doomed to failure from the outset, since it assumes that every 
individual is capable of making his own synthesis, that all the great religions 
can in fact be synthesized, and that we can create a religion de novo without 
reference to our own past. Moreover, it also tacitly admits a loss of any 
emotional contact with one’s own traditions: otherwise such an attempt 
would not be undertaken. It is a highly individualistic approach to religion; 
and, if there is anything which contemporary history shows us, it is the 
blindness of excessive individualism, which is slowly but surreptitiously 
belittling the individual. 

The better way—and this is of special import for teachers, who now, more 
than they did twenty or even fifty years ago, have in their care the religious 
education of children—is to live to the fullest in our own Christian religious 
tradition and bring into it the noblest that we find in our study of other 
faiths. It is almost criminal to adopt, as many apparently intelligent people 
do, the attitude which advocates that young people should not be conditioned 
by a religious atmosphere, but should be allowed to choose their own 
religion when they are old enough and can understand what each religion 
offers. No religion is simply a set of propositions to which we give or 
withhold intellectual assent. To adopt such a policy is to deprive any 
young person of his spiritual legacy, and to place upon him the burden of 
having to undertake in his own relatively short lifetime the quest of the 
human race for the past half-a-million years. 

We need rather to become more humble, more conscious of the mystery 
of life: in a sense, more primitive. Religion and living should become one 
and the same thing. It is perhaps a sign of decadence that the two have 
ever become separated. We speak glibly enough about Egyptian religion, 
Hebrew religion, Greek religion and the like; but these terms are simply 
academic labels, bearing little correspondence with the facts. Had you 
asked an ancient Egyptian or an Israelite to describe to you his religion he 
would not have understood you: indeed, he had no such word as “ religion.” 
But, even if he had an inkling of what you were after, all he would have done 
would have been to show you the day-to-day life of his people. 

In brief then, the comparative study of religions is a necessary complement 
to other Christian studies in that it can help us to formulate a theology for 
the future; but it must not attempt to provide a substitute religion. We 
should not expect too much from it; and certainly it must not be allowed to 
turn us from simple Christians, relatively uninformed about other faiths, 
into sophisticated agnostics without any profound personal religious 
experience. The last state would be worse than the first. But here we are 
anticipating the subject of our next article: the dangers, as distinct from the 


necessity, of comparative theology. 
D. W. GUNDRY 


BANGOR 


1 See D, W. Gundry, “‘ On Defining Religion,” Church Quarterly, July 1948, pp. 200-202. 
ry 
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“ RENUNCIATION ” is not a pretty word. It savours of men with high 
cheekbones and grim expressions, Puritans declaring Christmas an illegal 
festival, monks living alone in cells worshipping God and harbouring 
vermin, or more recently and ludicrously strict Victorian sabbatarians 
refusing to open a secular book on a Sunday or to touch the wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man. It is a pity that there is no good word 
which we can substitute for it; for the principle behind the word is no per- 
verted discovery of a few self-tormentors, no principle employed to make 
religion unhappy and forbidding, but an absolutely fundamental part of 
all physical, zsthetic, emotional or intellectual discipline and expressly 
stated in almost all systems of philosophy. 

Some such word as “ saving,” or phrase like “‘ making the best,” really 
conveys the idea behind the term, but these phrases are so colourless and 
commonplace that we fail to see their true significance. To renounce a 
thing is really to stand apart from it, to set the soul at a distance where 
it can see the thing desired in a true perspective, against a background 
of time and space, and so to enjoy the thing as being dissociated from it 
and able to turn from it, not for the sake of turning but in order to concen- 
trate on a higher good. 

This is as true and as important in the lowly, matter-of-fact details of 
life as in the higher realms of the spirit. To begin at the physical level, 
what a genial sanity there is in the discipline of the Zen Buddhist monks 
in Japan! They are taught to waste nothing, to use every smallest thing, 
from dead leaves to time itself, so as to get the maximum out of it. It is 
an act of impiety to use the gifts of nature too lavishly, or more than is 
actually needed. Every crumb must be eaten, every faculty used to its 
fullest; even gardens and trees must be so spaced as to obtain the most 
from a little. 


The Japanese love of nature is proverbial [says Christmas Humphreys *] and 
the perfect siting of the temples, and the gardens which surround each dwelling, 
feed that love. All is beautifully kept, nothing is wasted. He who uses a tool 
must use it “‘livingly,” as they say in Zen, that is, he must obtain the maximum 
of result with the minimum of effort and material, and nothing useful must be 
thrown away. 


1 Zen Buddbism, p. 94. 
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I love the story that is often told to illustrate this. Two monks on a long 
journey to a monastery, to become pupils of a famous master of Zen, 
crossed a bridge over a stream on which floated a green vegetable leaf. 
By this they naturally inferred that there was someone living further up 
in the mountains, but one of the pilgrims argued: ‘‘ That is quite probable, 
but a man who does not mind letting go the precious vegetable leaf is not 
worth our consideration.” At that moment they saw a man with a long- 
handled hook, running down after the lost leaf. 

The books of Professor Daisetz Suzuki are full of such stories, full of 
an intent but good-humoured realization of the shortness of time and 
opportunity . To the urgency of a Seneca or a Samuel Smiles they add a 
wise tolerance of human frailty, but they are as insistent on the saving of 
time as they are on the saving of leaves. Ona board in every Zen monastery 
are the lines : 


Birth and death are grave events; 
How transient is life! 

Every minute is to be grudged, 
Time waits for nobody. 


Life [writes Professor Suzuki] delineates itself on the canvas called time; and 
time never repeats, once gone forever gone; and so is an act, once done it is 
never undone. Life is a sumiye-painting, which must be executed once and for 
all time and without hesitation, without intellection, and no corrections are pet- 
missible or possible. Life is not like an oil-painting, which can be rubbed out 
and done over time and again until the artist is satisfied. With a sumiye-painting 
any brush stroke painted over a second time results in a smudge; the life has 
left it. All corrections show when the ink dries. So with life. We can never 
retract what once we have committed to deeds, nay what has passed through 
consciousness can never be rubbed out.! 


Our own William Blake would have been hailed as a Zen master, His 
sayings have that cryptic obscurity, that apparent irrelevance which 
characterizes Zen utterances and in reality masks an experience that has 
gone far beyond conceptual thought. One of his Gnomic Verses to God 
completely captures the essence of all Zen: 

He who bends to himself a Joy 
Doth the winged life destroy; 

But he who kisses the Joy as it flies 
Lives in Eternity’s sunrise. 

This is of course the clue with which we can find our way to the secret 
of Japanese art, of sword-play, of judo—the seeking out and seizing of 
the opportunity as it flies. The most memorable Japanese poems are of 
seventeen or thirty-one syllables and limn a single moment unforgettably: 

By a little kitten 


Sniffed at, 
Creeps the slug unconcerned. 


So too with painting. 


The idea that art is the imitation of nature [writes Professor Suzuki *] is 
altogether foreign to Eastern painters. Their work is to create, and not to imitate 


1 Essays in Zen Buddhism, First Series, pp. 284-5. 
® Essays in Zen Buddbism, Third Series, p. 342. 
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or copy. To catch this spiritual rhythm in nature and make it dance on a piece 
of paper or silk is a secret mastered by the artist “‘ only after reading many thousand 
volumes of books and walking many thousands of miles in the country; for it 
is then that, all defilements being washed off from the mind of the artist, he is 
able to depict all manner of landscapes which the spirits of the mountains and 
the waters mysteriously pervade.” 


The paradox here is that we must train ourselves not to strain after 
things, we must use the intellect in order to pass beyond it. If there is no 
difficulty to be surmounted we lose our joy in attainment; if travel is made 
easy its spiritual meaning is lost. Professor Suzuki sees in this an expression 
of the truth of the Buddhist doctrine of the Void, the eternal bliss beyond 
chance and change. 


We are not necessarily all ascetics, but I do not know if there is not in every 
one of us a longing for a world beyond this of empirical relativity, where the 
soul can quietly contemplate its own destiny.! 


This complete absorption in the moment is not the characteristic of 
unthinking sloth, or at least cannot be for those who have once taken upon 
themselves the labour and pain of thinking, but it is the result of long training 
of the mind, the senses and the emotions. It is the last fruit of a completely 
harmonious personality and cannot be achieved without much labour 
and many failures. In this sense it demands an ascesis that amounts to 
renunciation, but not a renunciation for its own sake or for the sake of 
the satisfaction of pain, but for the achievement of balance and poise. 

It is here that extremes meet. There arose in the fourth century B.c. 
a sect of hedonists known as the Cyrenaics after their originator Aristippus 
of Cyrene. Their doctrine was the pleasure of the moment and they taught 
that the pleasure of the moment was the only possible motive of.action. 
So Aristippus, like St Paul though for a very different reason, was able to 
abound or to be in want, to live in palace or hovel and to be master of his 
circumstances by submitting to them. But the aim of Aristippus was to 
extract physical pleasure from everything, so that he pursued food and 
drink and sexual gratification with unabashed eagerness when opportunity 
offered. He cared not for the day when these pleasures should fail him, 
for his one aim was the enjoyment of the moment. 

Very different from this outlook was that of Epicurus, whose name has 
most unjustly passed into the language to denote luxury and the pleasures 
of sense. With Epicurus present happiness was a state of inward peace 
independent of outward circumstance, and this tranquillity could not be 
attained by indulgence but only by restraint. It is an illuminating com- 
mentary on the later habit of associating him with rich food that he has 
left us a letter making reference to his diet, and in it he talks modestly of a 
morsel of cheese as providing an enjoyable repast. Again, then, with 
Epicurus himself there had to be ascesis and renunciation before ease could 
be attained. 

Epicurus’ doctrine of tranquillity leads us naturally to the Indian systems 
of philosophy, and here again we shall find an impressive unanimity in 


1 Op. cit. pp. 312-3. 
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matters of spiritual and bodily discipline, however widely they vary in 
metaphysics. All the main systems of Indian thought tell us that we must 
renounce to enjoy. We must put aside the outer world and dwell with 
the mysterious self within us; we must die to possessions in order in spirit 
to be free of the world (the writings of Rabindranath Tagore were full 
of this spirit and in the true Indian tradition). The early Brahmanic 
religion even taught that the whole universe must be renounced in order 
to enjoy communion with the Atman, the universal over-soul that in a 
baffling way is the self of each one of us as: the moon is found in every pool; 
and all systems, the Yogi discipline included, are emphatic that the joy 
attained far outweighs the pleasures lost. 

This is the reason why the special aspects of Christianity emphasized 
by Indians like Keshub Chandra Sen and by missionaries like Stanley Jones 
in his writings have always been those that spoke of the necessity of giving 
up oneself in order to find one’s personality incalculably enhanced. ‘“‘ Our 
self,” he writes, “‘is the last thing we are willing to give up. But 
Christianity requires us to do just that.” His books are full of examples 
of men and women sacrificing themselves with gladness, nay rather turning 
their difficulties into doors, their crosses into means of redemption. In 
passage after passage he urges his readers not merely to bear calamities but 
to go on to use them even when the outlook is blackest. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, himself an excellent exponent of this kind of dauntlessness, 
speaks of it in his own inimitable way. By all means, he says to the budding 
author, press on with your manuscript in spite of ill health. Even if the 
doctor does not give you a month to live, make a brave beginning and 
see what can be done in a week. It is somehow true that the highest joy, 


the most satisfying richness of experience come not to the spoilt children 
of fortune but to those who have to treat their own drawbacks and setbacks 
as the oyster secretes its pearl round the irritant grain of sand. 

Professor Suzuki very aptly says: 


We cannot, however, “‘ abandon ” ourselves just because we wish to do so. 
It may seem an easy thing to do, but after all it is the last thing any being can 
do, for it is done only when we are most thoroughly convinced that there is no 
other way to meet the situation. We are always conscious of a tie, slender enough 
to be sure, but how strong when we try to cut it off! It is always holding us back 
when we wish to throw ourselves at the feet of an all-merciful'One, or when we 
are urged to identify ourselves with a noble cause or anything that is grander 
than mere selfishness.? 


The Greek outlook on life seems to us to have little room for misfortune 
and little pity or care for the underdog, but there too the principle of ascesis 
and renunciation is present deep down below the surface. We have noticed 
its presence in the life and thought of Epicurus; but in the Attic Greek 
ideal of owd¢poovvn, literally “safe thinking,” there is the underlying truth 
that gratification is not the path to happiness, that the observance of modera- 
tion is in reality a severe discipline, that in direct contradiction to Blake 
the road of excess does not lead to the path of wisdom. We usually pay 


1 See Creative Unity, passim. 
® Essays in Zen Buddhism, Second Series, p. 49.. 
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lip-service to the doctrine of ynSev dyav or “ nothing too much,” or even 
sneer at it as the motto of cravens; but what it really entails is seen in the 
tragedies of Sophocles, in the art of Pheidias, in the Greek athletic ideal. 
And here we are back at the ideal of renunciation for the sake of higher 
things. 

Perhaps after all the Buddhists come nearest to the truth with their doc- 
trine of the void, or the unconscious self which views all things with its 
own detachment. ‘‘ What is the Unconscious?” asked Hui-neng, the 
most influential of early Zen patriarchs. “It is to let the six sense-robbers 
run out of the six sense-gates into the world of the six sense-objects, and 
yet not to become defiled therein, nor to get away therefrom; it is to retain 
perfect freedom in coming and going.” And another Buddhist master 
puts even more tersely the way of life, the particular ascesis needed for 
happiness: “‘ When you can keep your thoughts from wandering about, 


all things will go well with you.” 
A. N. MARLOW 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 


The second part of this article, The Comparative Study of Religions: Its 
Dangers, will appear in the October number of THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
This number will also include a translation of an important article by 
Professor Heiler of Marburg on Co-operation between Christians and Non- 
Christians. 
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THE ‘‘ETHIC’’ OF JESUS 
AND HIS ‘* THEOLOGY ”’ 


By 
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THERE is a very common attitude to Christianity which consists in accepting 
one part of it but rejecting another: in giving approval, sometimes strong 
approval, to the moral teaching while disapproving of the specifically 
religious doctrine. “I can follow the Christian ethic,” someone will say, 
“‘ but please don’t ask me to swallow its theology.” Such a person may 
go further, and declare that the world would escape its social and inter- 
national troubles if it would honour the Golden Rule or the injunction to 
love one’s neighbour as oneself. This however is a strange position, with 
an ambiguity about the reliability 1 of Jesus if he is believed to be exactly 
right in his moral prescriptions, yet equally wrong in his ideas about God 
and man and about man’s salvation by God. So this article proposes to 
ask what in essence is the ethic of Jesus, and whether this is such as to 
make him right in holding that loving one’s neighbour as oneself is neces- 
sarily consequent on loving the Lord God with all one’s heart, soul, strength, 
and mind. One thing, however, should be said at once, that if we distin- 
guish between the moral and the religious, then it was the latter rather 
than the former which was of chief concern to Jesus. Although he had 
much to say about man’s relations to his fellow-men, he had even more 
to say, and with more emphasis, about man’s relations to God. He stands 
before the world much more as a religious figure than as a moral teacher 
or reformer. 

It is possible and plausible, nevertheless, to maintain that Jesus could 
have profound insight into right human relations while being mistaken 
in his theistic convictions. It could be pointed out that there have been 
other notable instances where the self-same person has given his mind 
to different subjects, and where we accept his ideas on one subject while 
rejecting them on the other. Newton, Faraday, and Aristotle are among 
thinkers who thus come to mind. The fermer two men may be taken 
together, since they both had a strong religious interest in addition to their 
work in science. On the scientific side they still enjoy well-deserved fame, 
but few take seriously what they had to say on religion. With such persons 
we neither belittle their scientific authority because of their religious 
notions, nor do we abate our critical regard of these notions because of 


1 “ Reliability ” here means the acceptableness of the teaching arising from its intrinsic merits, 
rather than its “ authority” as coming from God incarnate, according to orthodox Christian 


belief. 
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their scientific eminence. With Newton it is true that he attributed 
ultimate agency in the physical world to the same God who was central 
in his religion. It also seems true that his scientific temper had an influence 
on some of his religious beliefs. But there is no reason to think that he 
(or Faraday) found a guarantee for his physics in his religion, or vice versa. 
Jesus, on the other hand, saw God in man and man in God. In the human 
relation of father and son he found an analogue of God’s relation to man, 
and he pointed to God’s love for men as the model and inspiration of their 
love for one another. It is clear that for him men could not be truly 
religious without corresponding moral behaviour, nor could they be sure 
of this behaviour without a religious inspiration for it. 

As for Aristotle, his ethics and politics, and also his logic, are still deemed 
worthv of careful study, but this can by no means be said of his scientific 
treatises. This treatment of Aristotle is sometimes deplored by those 
who wou!d measure the former group of his writings by the latter, and are 
astonished that his works on ethics and politics are still used as text-books 
by educational bodies that would not use his scientific works in the same 
way. This, however, is to overlook two points. (i) Aristotle’s ethical 
doctrine (to deal with this only) is autonomous, in that he does not directly 
relate it to his scientific views (except perhaps his psychology), or to his 
metaphysics with its obscure references to God. (ii) His ethical and scientific 
treatises are to be distinguished as dealing respectively with values and 
with facts. This is why the one can still hold our attention while the other 
has only historical interest. Many of us to-day who could readily put 
Aristotle right on many points of fact are much more respectful of his 
ideas on the value of virtue; his descriptions of moral situations and prob- 
lems are by no means outmoded. (We could similarly cherish a Chinese 
vase of great antiquity without feeling committed theteby to the contem- 
porary Chinese cosmology.) The idea that human nature doesn’t change 
receives more confirmation from man’s valuations—ethical, xesthetic, and 
logical—than from his affirmations of fact. Now in religion the central 
subject is God; and though he is regarded as factual and existent and 
(usually) as operative in the world, he is of principal interest as locus of 
values: God is good, just, wise, etc. The characteristic human attitude 
to him is worship; and though this may be evoked in part by his factual 
greatness, his power, its main direction is to his value qualities. An 
omnipotent devil would not call forth reverence. 

It is therefore understandable that the validity of a person’s religious 
ideas, or even their significance and reference for him, should be loosely 
related to his factual knowledge. Thus, if Jesus thought that the earth 
is flat and was in ‘error about the distance of:the sun, no one with any 
comprehension of religion (and this excludes persons like Dr. F. Hoyle: 
cf. his Nature of the Universe, p. 115) would imagine that this defective 
knowledge of fact reduces the value of his religious claims. With morality 
the situation is different, and there is a closer relation between fact and 
value. Both cause-effect and means-end come into account, though it 
is with the value of an effect that morality is concerned and not with its 
mere factual happening. Indeed, a man may have an ideal of character 
that he knows he will never realize in fact. So religion and morality have 
more in common with each other than either has with science, though 
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neither is uninterested in the factual. Their common interest is in values, 
though they deal with these in different ways. The difference briefly and 
broadly is this: in morality I have to try to realize values by a responsibility 
expressed in decision, though this responsibility may be shared with others; 
whereas in religion I—and they—share this responsibility with God. 
As Pascal put it: We always behave (i.e. morally) as if we were called on 
to ensure the triumph of truth, whereas all we have to do (i.e. religiously) 
is to fight for it. For the present we must be content with this summary 
treatment of the two, which is given simply to show that there can be no 
objection in principle to the twofold trustworthiness of Jesus, in ethics 
and in theology, especially as this may be impugned by considering such 
men as Aristotle, Newton, and Faraday. What will now be submitted, 
more positively, is that respect for the ethics of Jesus should involve a 
corresponding respect for the theology. 

We turn therefore to the exact nature of the Christian ethic, especially 
as given by Jesus. For this purpose we may use the two popular formu- 
lations of it, in the Golden Rule and in the injunction to love one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself. Careful examination shows, however, that the Golden 
Rule is a less complete expression of what Jesus had in mind than is the 
requirement to love one’s neighbour. The Golden Rule is incomplete 
for more than one reason, though this does not mean that it is not a valuable 
summary of secular morality, i.e. separate from any religious connection. 
It is a principle that has occurred independently to many penetrating minds 
reflecting on the meaning of morality. It is a maxim of rationality, since 
it calls for objectivity in the treatment of another person, by putting oneself 
in his position. Hence, as P. Weiss remarks (in Man’s Freedom, chap. 10), 
it is also a maxim of justice, by which our acts will not fail through excess 
or defect, and which will keep losses in value at a minimum. 

The approval of Jesus for the Golden Rule shows that his ethic includes 
what is common and essential to secular morality, or even what a religious 
morality such as that’ of Judaism (“the law and the prophets ”’) associates 
with obedience to a divine law. On occasion Jesus could be very down 
to earth in recommending prudential calculation (e.g. Matt. v. 25-6). But 
the main direction of his moral teaching was quite other. It differed from 
a secular or legalistic ethic in penetrating beyond any rule, even a golden 
one, to the spirit that sustains the observance of rules and often leads to 
“excess ” in their application, and to the Father of spirits who is the final 
locus of this beneficent disposition. This can be brought out by a contrast 
with the principal features of the Golden Rule type of morality. 

For one thing, this Rule has been thought of or endorsed by many moralists 
who were not Christians and some not even particularly religious. So if 
the Christian ethic has anything specific, we will have to seek this elsewhere: 
in fact, we will have to go beyond the limits of reason and justice within 
which a secular morality of the Golden Rule confines us. For though 
reason and justice are high ideals with a wide range, this range is limited 
by calculation and self-reference. In using the scales of justice there has to be 
careful reckoning of what is put into each pan, to avoid excess or defect. 
If justice is not the supreme virtue of secular morality, it is at least second 
to none. In many systems it shares the honours with benevolence, but 
so intimately as to affect benevolence with its own rationality, so that this 
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associated virtue is commonly described by the adjective ‘‘ rational.” 
Benevolence must be rational, not only to assess the possibly bad results of 
action as well as the good, but also to weigh its effects on oneself against 
those on other persons. Thus it is irrational and secularly immoral to do 
an act whose good results for another are outweighed by bad results for 
oneself. A fortiori, an act is immoral if such a calculation has been omitted 
altogether. Now the Golden Rule is well fitted to describe—at its best— 
this position of secular morality. It moves within the world of claims and 
counter-claims of the personal relations of such morality. It rises no 
higher (though this height is considerable) than that “‘ middle life” of 
morality which Le Senne (in his Traité de morale générale, p. 680) places 
above the defective (“‘ manquée’’) life but below the “‘ devoted ” life. The 
ethical theory corresponding to this middle life, even when it is predomi- 
nantly intuitionist, will give at least some place to utilitarian calculation. 
Kant takes this prudential line when he considers to what extent we have a 
duty to help others; and in the recent intuitionism of W. D. Ross a place 
is given to calculation. 

It is no part of my purpose to discredit this middle life and its theory, 
since it constitutes a great part of the living of all of us, including the saints. 
But—like patriotism—it is not enough even for its own purposes. For in 
the reciprocal “‘ doing unto ” of self and other, it is by no means clear who 
is to do it first; and it is significant that most formulations of the Golden 
Rule are negative in wording. But this matter of taking the initiative is 
of prime importance in practice. In Australia in 1951 the Prime Minister 
and his government, in their alarm at the swift development of inflation, 
called a national conference of employers and employees in industry. 
A number of proposals were brought forward at the conference, but it 
ended inconclusively because each side was waiting, and in vain, for the 
other to make the first self-sacrificial move, and neither side would do 
this out of suspicion of the other. Larger and still more tragic examples 
of this kind of deadlock are in the reluctance of any one nation to disarm, 
out of fear that other nations will take advantage of it. 

Clearly what is required to break these deadlocks is something that is 
the opposite of suspicion and fear. Hence Le Senne is right when he 
says that the inspiration to the “‘ devoted life” is our confidence in the 
Confidence lying at the heart of reality. In the human context, it is a trust 
in the other person, based on a faith that he has enough goodness in him 
to respond to an initiative of goodness. This is precisely the doctrine of 
Jesus, and it is expressed less clearly by the Golden Rule than by “‘ thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” It is the idea in those hard sayings 
in the Sermon on the Mount, popularly summed up in turning the other 
cheek. It is the meekness to which beatitude is promised. Something 
more adventurous than rational calculation is required to go two miles 
when compelled to go one, and to do some costly good without thought 
of any return. This non-calculating attitude not only goes beyond secular 
ethical theory, it equally goes beyond secular practice. One may hazard 
the opinion that the great majority of those who laud the ethic of Jesus, 
as the grand means to human well-being, would hesitate to eulogise 
meekness and turning the other cheek; they would find these “ quite 
unrealistic.” If so, i.e. if they don’t know what the Christian ethic involves, 
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they are not worth much consideration when they declare that this ethic 
can dispense with the Christian theology. The symbol of the Christian 
religion is the Cross; but this also—and not the scales of justice—expresses 
the spirit of its morality. 

The Christian position is that, when its morality is taken seriously, a 
religious attitude is necessary to realize its full range and still more to 
practise it effectively. (I believe that the same may be said of a secular 
morality which gives any degree of autonomy to benevolence.) This was 
in the mind of Jesus when he made “‘ thou shalt love the Lord thy God ” 
ptior to “‘ thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.”” The falsity of “‘ love 
is blind” has often been remarked, for love is quick to see what others 
miss, and miss because it is not measurable or obvious by some common 
unit. Benevolence that reckons its range by calculation has to treat the 
persons and factors concerned as so many comparable units, and one’s 
self is as much a unit as any other person. Is that other, in'comparison 
with myself, to be made better or worse by my action? What will it cost 
me to do this for him? And the cost need not be very great, by secular 
reckoning, to make the action improper. But the Christian is to value 
the other person, not so much as related to himself, but rather as related 
to God. And it is not so much that he sees the other person in and through 
God (as it is sometimes put), but rather that he sees God and what is poten- 
tially Godlike in that person. For if the Christian’is to try to be perfect 
like his Father in heaven, by that same token he has to discern the germ 
of a similar perfection in every other son of the same Father. The pro- 
feeling or love which goes with and enables this discernment is the condition 
also of the characteristically Christian self-giving, of the free recognition 
of claims without insistence on counter-claims. 

All this is beyond the range of rational moral theory, so much so as 
to be an affront to it. The Christian has to do what pure reason forbids— 
to sacrifice his own earthly good to an equal or less good of others.} 
Moreover, it is an ethical absurdity to do more than one’s duty, for what 
rational sense is there in an obligation to exceed obligation? But Jesus 
told his disciples that they were unprofitable servants if they could tell 
themselves no more than that they had done their duty; and to do one’s 
calculable duty is far from doing one’s best. The very best that the Christian 
can do is to love his enemies, as Jesus did; and this for him, as for Jesus, 
will involve the real risk of sacrificing himself to and for them. Self- 
sacrifice, as Le Senne points out, is a paradox for secular moral theory. 
“* How may ‘one understand it? It is so difficult that many moral theories 
have done everything possible to exclude it. . . . Even Christianity invites 
us to pass beyond it, for the believer’s perfect love for God nullifies it: 
if the Infinite has given Himself to us, what can-be the importance of any 
finite good? We are here beyond morality.” Yes, but we have passed 
through morality; we have done our duty, but on a higher interpretation 
of it than a secular morality requires. 

The preceding argument has tried to show, first, that there is such 
kinship between morality and religion, through their concern with spiritual 
value, that sure insight in the one is likely to go with similar insight in the 


1 For the Christian there is one theological implication of this ethical position, viz. the belief 
in immortality, for he is not called on to sacrifice non-temporal good. 
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other. We have not the kind of situation noticed with Newton or Faraday. 
Further, the insight of Jesus in morality is his discernment that it is more 
than a coolly detached and comparative scrutiny of self and other in their 
possibly competing claims. It is rather a transcending of this cool detach- 
ment in /oving one’s neighbour as onese/f. But how, and (especially) 
why ? 

To this question of a sanction, as we have seen, reason can give but an 
imperfect. answer. Or perhaps we should say that the crucial datum out 
of which reason can give an answer is supplied from beyond its own 
resources; though this situation for reason is nothing new: in any of its 
operations it works on material given to and not by it, and the reliability 
of its operation is accepted as a matter of faith. To Jesus, the crucial datum 
for proper human relations was conveyed by the family idea. He had 
found in his own case, and with firm satisfaction, a clear and warm personal 
relation with the spiritual Being for whom “ father” was the inevitable 
name, and this relation was so close and vivid that it seemed as if he were 
the beloved son: just he and this Father in full identity of spirit ‘‘ with 
all the world forgot.” But the world could not and should not be forgotten 
entirely, and full as well as firm satisfaction in the family idea must go 
with its extension to others who are also its potential members. For their 
sakes he must go to any lengths to win them to actual membership, by 
treating them as already within the family, even though they for their part 
would expel him from their pseudo-family. 

All this, in one way, is convincing enough. When there is a prevalent 
pro-feeling of family members for one another, the clash of conflicting 
claims vanishes before the spirit of mutual aid, though reason is necessary 
to supply its complement of good sense to goodwill. One need only cite 
the problem of child delinquency to indicate how everything goes wrong, 
including reason, when there is a prevalent anti-feeling. Within the larger 
community, it is again something like the family feeling that makes its 
members observe the common customs and laws as a matter of course, 
and which prescribes that the punishment of erring members should be 
so managed as to replace their anti-feeling by a pro-feeling. 

Jesus and his followers are certainly right in extending this idea to 
humanity at large, since it is only as the world consists of neighbours, in 
his sense, that they will get on peacefully and constructively. It is his 
further step that offends many, in giving it a cosmic extension and sanction 
so as to bring in God as heavenly Father. Here argument fails, except 
in a secondary way, and Jesus did not take his primary stand on argument. 
He took it upon what had come to him as first-hand discovery in his own 
living, and as a dis-covering to him of God, in a manner for which the 
most suitable figurative word was “fatherly.” Granted this experience 
as an indisputable occurrence, Jesus was yet convinced that it was not a 
unique experience, that it had the import of good news for everyone else. 
In a secondary way his perceptive mind saw this import in a world-saving 
morality which could shake the gates of hell because of its inspiration from 
heaven, and which needed nothing less than this high sanction for its other- 
wise daunting task. The indirect but cogent validation of the exalted 
religious claims of Jesus is this, that it exquisitely matches the exalted 
morality that he found in it, and also that this morality in turn shows itself, 
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on close inspection, to be the way to resolve the clash of claims and counter- 
claims through the adventurous meekness of the children of God. But 
whoever wants direct validation of the Christian religion must get it by 
coming inside the family, and by repeating for himself the “‘ experiment ” 
which countless thousands of Christians have been repeating for the last 
2,000 years, to their full satisfaction. How otherwise could Christianity 
be still with us, and with no indication—on a world view of it—of presently 
vanishing from the earth? And how otherwise, without presumption, 
can one dismiss the serene confidence of Jesus towards God, especially 
when a similar confidence is needed by weak and erring mortals if they 
are to meet the rigorous requirements of the Christian ethic? 


A. C. POX 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 





DOES ‘*‘ REALIZED 
ESCHATOLOGY’’ MAKE SENSE? 


By 
THE REV. A. W. ARGYLE 


M.A., B.D. 
Tutor and Librarian, Regent’s Park College, Oxford 


OF recent years there has come into theological literature a new phrase 
which is rapidly becoming an accepted “technical term.” It is found 
not only in the writings of Professor C. H. Dodd, who apparently invented 
it, but in other authoritative books as well. It is used by Professor A. M. 
Hunter in The Work and Words of Jesus, and by Dr Vincent Taylor in his 
Commentary on St Mark’s Gospel. It seems worth while, therefore, to 
consider what the phrase means, or, indeed, whether it has any meaning 
at all. 

The word “eschatology” means the doctrine of the “last thing ” 
(eschaton) or “‘ last things ”’ (eschata). The last things of what? In terms of 
the New Testament, the last things “‘ of this present evil age”; or, to 
use Professor Dodd’s definition: “the end of history” (The Apostolic 
Preaching and Its Developments, p. 207). Now “the end of history” is a 
conception beyond the reach or grasp of the human intellect; but it is 
difficult to see how the end of history could have been “ realized ” while 
history still goes on. It is therefore puzzling to read: “for the New 
Testament writers in general the eschaton has entered into history ” (C. H. 
Dodd, op. cit., p. 210). How could the writers of the apostolic age have 
believed that the “‘ last thing.” or “‘ the end” of history had come already 
when history was still continuing ? 

Yet this is the doctrine of “ realized eschatology ”’ which is so dominant 
in the modern interpretation of Christian theology. According to this 
teaching, the Ministry, Death, and Resurrection constitute the eschaton, “‘ the 
last thing ” of history, which has broken into the midst of history. ‘ The 
Gospel of primitive Christianity is a Gospel of realized eschatology ” 
(ibid. p. 210). This means that early Christians taught that the end of history 
had entered into history before the end of history;, for, though many of them 
seem to have expected that this present world-order would end soon, this 
expectation would be incompatible with the belief that it had already come 
to an end. If Professor Dodd is right, therefore, it follows that the Gospel 
of primitive Christianity was self-contradictory. This conclusion can 
hardly be acceptable to Professor Dodd himself. 

He therefore draws a distinction between “‘ realized’ eschatology and 
“‘ futurist ” eschatology. He writes: “‘ While, however, the New Testament 
affirms with full seriousness that the great divine event has happened, 
there remains a residue of eschatology which is not exhausted in the ‘ realized 

15* 
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eschatology ’ of the Gospel, namely, the element of sheer finality ” (sbid. 
pp. 230-1). But the element of sheer finality is what alone justifies the 
use of the term “ eschatology.” It is not only not ‘‘ exhausted ” in “‘ realized 
eschatology”; it is not even included in the phrase at all. For what 
Professor Dodd calls “ realized eschatology ” concerns events which are 
not the end of history, and therefore not eschatological in any true sense 
of the word. 

At times an attempt is made to give to the term eschaton a sense which it 
has never possessed and can never possess. Professor A. M. Hunter, for 
instance (The Work and Words of Jesus, p. 72), writes: “ The eschaton was 
becoming fact. The Reign of God was breaking into history. The final 
purpose of God was being realized.” Here the eschaton is equated with the 
inbreaking of the Reign of God into history and the realization of the 
final purpose of God. But eschaton cannot mean either of these. It means 
“the last thing of history.” Both the Reign of God and the Purpose of 
God are eternal (Psalm ciii. 19; cxlv. 13; Eph. iii. 11). They were opera- 
tive at creation and have been active throughout history and have been 
specially revealed in the Incarnation, Death and Exaltation of Jesus. They 
will be consummated at the end of this present world order, but that has 
not been realized. It is, in New Testament phrase, “ not yet.” 

In The Parables of the Kingdom (p. 50) Professor Dodd says rightly, in regard 
to Matt. xi. 12-13 and Luke xvi. 16, “‘ This declaration that the Kingdom of 
God has already come necessarily dislocates the whole eschatological 
scheme in which the expected coming closes the long vista of the future.” 
The natural and logical inference would appear to be that the coming of 
the Kingdom (as distinct from its consummation) is not eschatological 
at all. Instead, however, of making this deduction, Professor Dodd writes: 
“‘ The eschaton has moved from the future to the present.” But the plain 
fact is that the eschaton cannot be moved from the future to the present 
(or to the past) and remain the eschaton, because the present and the past 
are before the end of history, and therefore not the end. 

The only passage in the New Testament which could be alleged to say 
that the end has already come is 1 Cor. x. 11, where the Revised Version 
has “‘ upon whom the ends of the ages are come.” But, as Moulton and 
Milligan have shown from the evidence of papyri, this should be translated : 
“‘ who are heirs of the revenues of the ages ” (The Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament, p. 331). Even the conviction that this world “‘ is passing away ” 
(1 John ii. 17) is incompatible with the belief that its end has already been 
realized. 

The upholders of “ realized eschatology” will doubtless reply that in 
Jesus the “* powers of the age to come ” have broken into the world, and 
in the Crucifixion and Resurrection have vanquished the rulers of this 
present evil age. But “ eschatology ” does not concern the beginning of 
the age to come nor the defeat of the rulers of this present zon, but the 
end of this evil age. New Testament writers were well aware ‘that this 
present evil age, the troubled course of history, had not ended nor its 
rulers ceased to be. The new age had dawned, indeed, and the evil forces 
were under sentence of death, but they were still very much alive, so much 
so that the Christian needed all the armour of God to equip him for his 


warfare against them (Eph. vi. 10-20). 
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Nor can it be maintained that, in so far as Christians are members of the 
age to come, for them this present evil age has already passed away. The 
Christian has passed, indeed, from death to life, he no longer belongs to 
the present age of darkness, he is no longer “‘ of ” this world; but if not 
“ of ” this world, he is still “‘ in” it; it still goes on, and he still knows the 
frailty of the flesh. It is true that the New Testament teaches that Christians 
have received an “earnest” and “ foretaste”’ of the age to come in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. But an earnest of the age to come is one thing, 
and the end of this present age is another, and eschatology concerns the 
latter, but not the former. 

Everyone recognizes the important service which Professor Dodd has 
rendered to New Testament scholarship; and it is no doubt his immense 
authority which has led so many students (including the present writer 
till recently) to adopt his phrase so unthinkingly. It is unfortunate that so 
misleading a term should have been used, for the doctrine that underlies 
it contains a profound truth, namely, that the Reign of God came upon 
earth uniquely, decisively, and triumphantly in the Person of Jesus Christ 
and in the historic events of the Gospel. 

A. W. ARGYLE 


OXFORD 





AND NOW 
THE ATOMIC CLOCK: 


A PHILOSOPHY OF TIME SCALES 
By 
GERARD POIROT 


The living world cannot be fully appreciated as an expression 
of creative energy unless we free ourselves from the cramping 
influence of the environment in which we live. 


Str ALBERT SEWARD, F.R.S., 1939. 


DisTANCE is relative. Even when borne aloft by the wings of his jet 
’plane, man is apt to regard a journey of some 186,000 miles as quite a 
lengthy trip; but to that wave of luminant radiant energy known as light, 
186,326 miles is merely the leap of one second in time. 

Size is relative. To the human mind in general, the atom presents itself 
as an entity which is diminutive to the ath degree; but to the electron 
revolving around its nucleus, the atom is a whole wide world of space. 

Time is also relative. In the geological time-scale, a thousand years 
are but as a yesterday. Research into the age of our earth is based upon 
the break-up of radioactive minerals in rocks which are at least two thousand 
million years of age. A brief reference to the method now in vogue of 
measuring the age of ancient plant and animal matter by radioactivity 
would open by explaining that the constant bombardment of cosmic rays 
from outer space turns nitrogen in our atmosphere into radioactive carbon-14. 
Every breathing thing—plant or animal—takes in, when it is alive, some 
of this carbon-14, which is retained even after breathing ceases. In conse- 
quence of the fact that the radioactivity of carbon-14 declines gradually 
during the course of some thousands of years, it is possible to arrive at the 
approximate age of any plant or animal matier, by measuring the radioactivity 
of its carbon-14. To do so, the experts reduce to pure carbon, by burning, 
a small quantity of the material to be measured. This is meticulously tested 
by a Geiger counter, the radioactivity of its carbon-14 being carefully 
counted to determine the approximate date on which the carbon-14 was 
actually created by the action of cosmic rays. 

By these ‘means we are now enabled to learn that the beginnings of the 
earth’s Cambrian formations, with their well-preserved fossils, were prob- 
ably laid down about five hundred million years ago; the middle of the 
Coal Age may be placed at about two hundred million years ago; and 
the beginning of the Chalk Age some one hundred and ten million years 
ago. During all those millions of years, the sun rose daily to set in motion 
the living machinery of the earth and its growths, all in preparation for the 
advent of the human race, which occurred less than one million years 
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ago. Homo sapiens himself did not put in an appearance upon the globe 
until about forty thousand years ago. 

The evolutional time-scale, too, deals with long term experiments. For 
example, in the development of the horse from its precursor in Eocene times, 
it took seventeen million years to reduce the four effective digits of Eohippus 
to the three digits of Mesohippus; twenty-two million years to raise the two 
Jateral digits clear of the ground, in Merychippus; sixteen million years 
to convert the ineffective side-digit to the vestigial splints of Plesippus; 
and two million years to reduce these vestiges to the condition now seen 
in the true horse; in all, fifty-seven million years from Eohippus to Horse. 

Compared with this and with other forms of organic development, 
man’s current evolution would appear almost a momentary affair. 

Coming to another time-scale, the astronomical, Sir Richard Gregory } 
pointed out that the origin of the study of the skies was not altogether due 
to the beauty of the heavenly orbs but also to utilitarian motives. These 
latter included the need to find direction by land and by sea and—still more 
important—to evolve some form of time-reckoning. Research on Meso- 
potamian cuneiform texts in recent years, says Sir Richard Gregory, has 
shown that there was very considerable astronomical knowledge in the 
Euphrates-Tigris region so far back as 3000 B.c. or earlier. There is also 
evidence that even before dynastic times in Egypt the appearance of the 
star Sirius near the sun at sunrise was used to mark the beginning of a year. 
In the First Dynasty (King Menes, 3300 B.c.) there was ajcollege of priests, 
physicians, astronomers and astrologers at Heliopolis; and the three 
Pyramids at Gizeh, built in the Fourth Dynasty about 3000 B.c., were 
constructed with geometric accuracy based upon astronomical observations, 
In a tomb of the time of King Seti I (1320-1301 B.C.) appears a list of 
planets at their upper culmination, or highest points on the meridian; and 
at the time of the Roman conquest in the first century before the Christian 
era, the Egyptians passed on the astronomical knowledge of the East to 
the Roman world. 

It is therefore clear how it came about that the apparent movements of 
the sun and of the moon were used to measure intervals of time and seasons, 
by the ancient races of mankind. The heliacal rising of certain stars, indi- 
cating the time for sowing, was just as surely a part of ancient knowledge 
as was the heliacal rising of Sirius in June which foretold to the Egyptians 
the flooding of the Nile. The priests of those olden days learned that the 
passage of time could be measured by counting the number of repetitio 
of some regular occurrence. The obvious event to choose was the rotation 
of the earth, giving the day and the night which governed the routine of 
man’s existence; and it is fortunate that this almost inevitable choice still 
serves as one of the most stable and accurate of all standards of time- 
measurement, for among the infinity of time-scales there is still no absolute 
measurement of time. In the last resort, each and every one of man’s 
meticulously fashioned time-machines must be checked against the one 
standard—that of the interval intervening between two meridian transits 
of a celestial body. Thousands of years ago, then, man taught himself 
to note the rising and the setting of the heavenly bodies and to depend 


1 Gods and Men (Stuart & Richards, London, 1949). 
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upon these phenomena for his seasons of planting, sowing and other 
fertility processes. It was in this way that the race of mankind evolved 
its first practical time-scale. 

As the centuries went by and as man’s life upon the earth tended to become 
more and.more complex, shorter units of time were needed than those of 
day and night. Various primitive expedients were adopted, and it was 
about 200 B.c. that the Alexandrian mathematician Ctesibius invented the 
first of all bona fide time-keepers, the clepsydra. In this contrivance the 
dropping of water made wheels to turn, the wheels communicated their 
motion to a small wooden figure, and the figure by a gradual rise pointed 
with a wand to the correct hour and month, engraved upon a column 
near the machine. The simpler hour-glass was eventually evolved from 
this early clepsydra. 

In the meantime, various popular forms of the original clepsydra were 
in common use among the early Mediterranean civilizations. The majority 
of these time-scales were merely graduated vessels of conical shape to 
ensure a steady flow of water as they emptied themselves. They were 
filled daily. 

Weight-driven clocks were introduced to the world about A.D. 1000. 
Their workings were checked by ancient sundials. The custodians of the 
earliest clocks were the priests—the official timekeepers of Christendom; 
and of course all the earliest clocks were placed in churches and monasteries. 
In England the first public clock was erected in A.D. 1288, and the first 
clock to show the passing of the minutes created a far bigger sensation 
than that which has been completed recently to show the quarter-seconds. 
A tribute should here be paid to Galileo for his invention of the pendulum. 
One of the very last things he did in life was to dictate his method of 
construction of this useful invention. Following the innovation of the 
pendulum, the next two centuries produced innumerable mechanical clocks 
showing the hour, the day, the month and the phases of the moon. The 
most distinguished British clockmaker was Thomas Tompion, the “‘ father 
of British timekeepers.”” With him should be bracketed George Graham. 
Both lived and worked in the seventeenth century. During the eighteenth 
century London became an important centre of clock manufacture, and 
instruments made by skilled English and Scottish workers of those days 
were to be found in ships and observatories in all parts of the world. In 
the year 1749 the Copley gold medal (the oldest and most famous scientific 
award in the world) was given to John Harrison of Yorkshire for his 
“‘ curious instrument ” achieving the exact mensuration of time. 

Modern physics being based upon dynamics or the ‘science of motion 
(the flow of time), to-day’s requirements are for shorter and still shorter 
intervals than that of 1/345,60oth of the mean solar day (quarter-seconds). 
The rate of the cooling of castings in which solidification is rapid needs 
to be measured accurately by the aid of complex electronic equipment. 
The latest wind- and storm-wave analysers for the new storm- and tide- 
predicting machines need time-intervals of a mere flash of a second in dura- 
tion. Infinitesimal fractions of a second are sometimes used by the machines 
which measure the rate at which mechanical (human) skill improves, as 
well as the ratio of loss or gain of time in transferring human skill from one 
setting to another. Professor Conn has remarked that, just as the musician 
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may recognize an instrument frém the quality of its music, so the scientist 
may recognize matter from the quality of its radiations. Radiation, however, 
needs first to be measured before becoming readily identified; and for this 
subtle operation, a time-scale had to be designed. 

The ever-active mind of man has now succeeded in evolving smoothly- 
working apparatus to cope successfully with the time-scale needs of modern 
science. When atoms first took form out of the void, says Sir Richard 
Gregory, certain properties were locked up in their nuclear hearts. These 
properties have now been investigated experimentally for the first time in 
human history: the time taken by radio waves to travel a few inches can 
be measured with accuracy, thus giving the true velocity of these micro- 
waves; and the natural times of the vibrations within the atom have been 
established. Since the vibrations in question are not subject to erratic 
behaviour of any kind, they are likely to provide an alternative and more 
stable standard of time-scale than has hitherto been available to man. 
The frequencies of ordinary broadcasting stations are of the order of one 
million cycles per second; those of the short-wave stations go up to thirty 
million cycles per second; and the frequencies used in some types of radar 
are as high as ten thousand million cycles per second. Recent developments 
in the practical techniques of communication and surveying are based on 
the radar principle of distances being determined not by direct measurements 
of space but by the sime taken by light to traverse those distances. The 
time-interval between successive waves from a transmitter being of the 
order of one-millionth of a second, this interval must be measured and 
controlled with the greatest accuracy and sensitivity in order to avoid 
interference. Radio and electrical engineers therefore use the velocity 
of light as their time-scale, the pulse taking the place of the “‘ pendulum.” 

When Roemer, the distinguished Danish astronomer, published in 1676 
his paper establishing the velocity of light (Journal des Savants), he could 
not have foreseen that his discovery—epoch-making though it might be 
at the time—would one day provide mankind with one of the most important 
constants of physical science. From Roemer and the unexpected results of 
his work, the mind is irresistibly drawn to another of those “ fortuitous 
discoveries ’’ which are to-day creating wealth, employment and comfort 
for millions of men and women all over the globe. In the year 1664 Dr. 
Robert Hooke published in his Micrographia certain speculations as to 
the possibility of a man-made textile fibre; and in 1884 Sir Joseph Swann 
“* accidentally ” made such a fibre (filament) by solidifying extruded threads. 
Sir Joseph did not envisage the textorial potentialities of the results of his 
experiments and went on to create his famous Swann lamp. His two 
daughters, however, pounced upon his discarded threads, so delicate, and 
amused themselves by crocheting d’oyleys with them. Chardonnet, a 
French scientist contemporary with Swann, also produced a silken filament 
of much the same texture. These glossy threads, much improved of course, 
came to be called Rayon both in England and in France. Thus, in the 
textile time-scale, the first faint stirrings of the synthetic materials era began 
in a sunlit Victorian sitting-room furnished with graceful and highly 
polished mahogany, with a multitude of occasional tables bearing flowers, 
curios, embroidery and books, with antimacassars on each chair-back, 
a brightly burning fire, polished copper kettle sitting on the hob, canary 
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warbling in the cage, kitten purring on the hearthrug, and two girlishly- 
attired maiden ladies innocently plying their crochet hooks upon the home- 
manufacture of the very first synthetic fabric ever to be made since the 
world began some two thousand million years previously. 

The unit of one second ticked out monotonously by the pendulum clock 
in the Misses Swann’s sitting-room has during some years past proved 
itself “‘too long” for many modern time-scale purposes, and especially 
for time-measurements needed by radio and electrical engineering. As 
radio waves travel at the same speed as light, frequency-measuring time- 
scales had to be developed for them; and it was found that valve circuits 
could be designed to perform the operations of frequency multiplication, 
addition and subtraction. Now that this kind of equipment is becoming 
more fully developed, it is possible to “‘ time ” micro-waves in terms of 
the latest time-scale of all, that of the atomic clock, as accurately as this 
clock itself may be “‘ timed” in terms of the earth’s movements. The 
atomic clock has been in use in various countries for some few years 
past. In the second world war its wonderful possibilities stimulated an 
enormous demand for quartz units for frequency stability and for seiective 
purposes, rendering the production of quartz crystals an important British 
industry. 

The atomic clock consists of a piece of natural quartz crystal which not 
only possesses very stable mechanical properties, but also holds piezo- 
electric qualities which enable it readily to be maintained in vibration in a 
valve circuit. So far, this latest of all time-scales has been designed to have 
a frequency of 100,000 cycles per second. The unit of time provided by 
a frequency standard is the time of one oscillation; and the unit provided 
by the quartz clock, multiplied by ten thousand million cycles per second, 
is thus excruciatingly small. During so infinitesimal a span of time, a 
beam of light or of radio waves can travel a distance of about one inch. 
There are many advantages in measuring the velocity of these micro-waves 
in so restricted a space, as compared with the distance of several miles 
heretofore available in most of the optical measurements. Again, the 
precision of timing is so high that the result can be obtained in a single 
observation; whereas, up to now, the result has had to be the average of 
several thousands of observations. 

Thus has emerged the atomic clock. Time-scales and other intricate 
machines of modern times have been evolved to the end that man may live 
as man, and not as machine; and doubtless the atomic clock will eventually 
prove itself a priceless and an invaluable aid to the true evolution of the 
human race. For very many years, now, it has been established beyond 
doubt that man is one of the terminal pioducts, physically, of evolution; 
and there is equally little question but that human evolution is now destined 
to advance upon the spiritual and the intellectual planes.’ It will probably 
go forward: on swifter lines than has hitherto been experienced by our 
wise old Earth and will become cumulatively more rapid as the age of 
speed gathers force. Eohippus and his descendants were confined, evolu- 
tionarily, to very gradual modifications by means of the slow emergence 
of generation upon generation. In respect of human spiritual and intellectual 
evolution, however, the inspired thoughts of a man of one generation may 
gain thousands, even millions, of disciples by the next generation. The 
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primal evolutionary instinct in humankind has hitherto been to work to 
the end that the individual’s progeny might experience better conditions 
than those surrounding the generation involved. There is evidence on 
every hand, nowadays, that the mind, brain and spirit of man now slowly 
coming into being desire to see the race as a whole and wish to work for 
a better life for the inhabitants of every single part of the globe. The 
laboriously-fed water clepsydra, the electronic wristlet watch that ticks 
without winding for a full two years, the atomic clock, not to mention 
the whole science of astronomy, are all merely part of millions of aids to 
help man to rise from the level of the beast to a near-godlike being whose 
aim is to adhere to—and help others to live up to—those true standards of 
living to which the eyes of the race were opened two thousand years ago, 
all to the end that the redeeming and emergent evolution of mankind may 
continue. 


GERARD POIROT 


LONDON 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


CHOICE determines not only the axioms of scientific systems, but also the solu- 
tion of specific problems. Is the universe eternal, or had it a beginning in time? 
Is matter “‘ created” or “ conserved”? The answers to these questions de = 
on what kind of time-scale we select. This most interesting point is ma 

Martin Johnson’s Eddington Memorial Lecture on Time > Universe ry the 
Scientific Conscience (C.U.P., 25. 6d.) which, in reply to Dr Jacks’s lecture on Edding- 
ton, the scientist and mystic, also discusses the different use a mystic makes of 
symbolism. The freedom of the scientist to decide the meaning of his symbols, to 
construct calculi and deductive systems, is stressed by R. B. Braithwaite in Scientific 
Explanation (C.U.P., 405.). He leaves, however, the last decision about their 
truth or falsity to Nature. ‘‘ Man proposes a system of hypotheses: Nature 
disposes of its truth or falsity.” This scholarly work is of great interest to the 
specialist who will have to ponder the claims to novelty made concerning the use 
of probability, of models, and of teleological explanation in the sciences. To the 
second edition of The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (C.U.P., 555.) Professor Moore has 
added an Addendum, i.e. a reply to A. J. Ayer’s paper on “‘ The Terminology of 
Sense-Data,” rejecting his premiss as well as his main conclusion. His famous 
paper, “‘Is Existence a Predicate?” is included in Logic and Language (Second 
Series), an excellent collection of papers by various authors edited by A. G. N. 
Flew (Blackwell, 21s.). J. L. Austin’s contribution, “‘ Other Minds,” is especially 
interesting because, by discussing the different uses of the word “to know,” it 
illuminates the new epistemology of the Ordinary Usage School. Meaning is 
interpreted as an autonomous conceptual construct by Samuel Reiss in The 
Universe of Meaning (Philosophical Library, $3.75). Among the Symposia of the 
American Philosophical Association, published under the title Science, Language, 
and Human Rights (University of Pennsylvania Press) the most outstanding is that 
on “Concept and Theory Formation in the Social Sciences,” by E. Nagel and 
C. G. Hempel. The Return to Reason, Essays in Realistic Philosophy, edited by John 
Wild (Henry Regnery, $7.50), is noteworthy because of its forceful protest against 
nihilistic tendencies in modern epistemology and ethics. Whether the return to 
a realistic metaphysics in the Platonic-Aristotelian tradition and to immutable 
moral principles is practicable, is another matter. Symphilosophein, edited by H. 
Plessner (Francke, Bern, Fr. 22.50), is a report on the third German Congress of 
Philosophy, 1950, which for the first time experimented with Symposia. It 
reveals a different climate of thought which comes out in a noteworthy discussion 


on “ Situation and Decision.” 
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Re/ativity and Reality, by E. G. Barter (Watts, *5s.) is offered as “ an attempt to 
bring the Theory of Relativity into complete accordance with our common-sense 
ideas of space and time”! Social Behaviour in Animals (Methuen, 125. 6d.) is studied 
in a most interesting and enjoyable manner by A. Tinbergen. The oe to the 
relatively new subject of animal sociology is biological and combines careful 
observation and description with analysis and synthesis. Social co-operation, we 
are told, seems to depend mainly on a system of releasers. Reproductive fighting 
is recommended as of great use to the species, for it prevents harmful over- 
crowding and one is pleased to learn that ‘“‘a male is always stimulated both 
aggressively and sexually by an approaching female,” though one may ask how 
such a statement can be verified. This book may be warmly recommended to any 
lover of animals and to the amateur worker in this new field. A likewise new 
science, Electroencephalography, a study of brain physiology, based on the 
electroencephalograph, which magnifies and records the electrical impulses of 
the brain, is made accessible to the general reader in W. Gray Walter’s exciting 
story of The Living Brain (Gerald Duckworth, 15+.). This book is of great import- 
ance to the philosopher and the psychologist concerning general problems as well 
as the study of personalities. Significance emerges as a matter of regular repetition, 
of pattern against chaos. Rhythms play a fundamental role. Memory and vision, 
brainprints of the unborn, and records of original sin are discussed. “ In most 
people an analysis of thirty seconds of brain activity is enough to provide a repre- 
sentative example; but in the efficient genius brain, the motto seems to be semper 
aliquid novi; several minutes are needed before the picture begins to repeat itself, 
even in the most tranquil conditions.” The Science of Mind and Brain, by J. S. 
Wilkie (Hutchinson, 85. 6d.), discusses recent endeavours to unite psychology and 
neurology in a scholarly, though a trifle academic manner, based on a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the brain. Current Trends in British Psychology, edited 
by C. A. Mace and Philip Vernon (Methuen, 155.), is a collection of papers read at 
the Edinburgh Meeting of the British Association in 1951 and most useful as a 
report on work done in theoretical and applied psychology in this country. The 
philosopher may consult, to his advantage, the paper on ‘“‘ Contemporary Studies 
of Motivation,” by A. J. Laird and A. R. Knight, and R. C. Oldfield’s paper on 
“‘ The Place of Experiment in Psychology.” Brett’s History of Psychology (Allen & 
Unwin, 425.) is re-issued, abridged by R. S. Peters. The editor has made the best 
of an almost impossible task, but in spite of cuts the book contains a great amount 
of superfluous and partly dated material (e.g. the chapter on Brentano is insuffi- 
cient and overlooks his influence on Husserl). The new chapter on “‘ Twentieth- 
Century Trends ” whets the appetite of the reader, who will be thankful for the 
concluding quotation from Whitehead: “ To set limits to speculation is treason 
to the future.” Swami Akhilananda’s Mental Health and Hindu Psychology (Allen & 
Unwin, 16s.) is noteworthy because it makes the religious psychology of Hindu- 
ism available to the general reader. Psychologists of the Jungian school have 
long been aware of the practical importance of Indian psychology, and indeed the 
Indian experience of deliverance from anxiety, frustration and con‘lict is valuable 
for the West. “‘ Until the mind is wholly unified there is no possibility of spiritual 
realization.” The Great Enterprise by H. A. Overstreet (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) consists 
in an endeavour to overcome the prevailing disunity of class, race, nation and 
religion on a new practical and spiritual level with the help of certain agreements, 
e.g. that we should be for men rather than against men. 

It is a good sign that books on Ethics are becoming more r:umerous. Maurice 
Cranston subjects Freedom (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) to a sober and well-reasoned 
analysis. He rescues it from the status of a pseudo-problem, discusses the different 
meanings of the words “ freedom ” and “ liberalism,” rightly defines freedom as 
absence of constraints, but ends with doubts on the side of the libertarian because 
he does not see that the antithesis of freedom and determinism is a pseudo- 
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problem. It is significant that A. Campbell Garnett, planning a book on certain 
semantic confusions in ethical thought, ended with a work on The Moral Nature of 
Man (Ronald Press, N.Y., $3.75). His contention is that the moral consciousness 
of man plays a more decisive part in his life than is usually assumed. In Faith and 
Moral Authority (Philosophical Library, $2.75) Ben Kimpel rightly stresses, in 
— to the Existentialists, that an individual cannot even evaluate particular 

oices or actions without employing some standard. He holds that these stan- 
dards are usually derived from institutional traditions, but does not answer the 
existentialist problem, what the individual has to do if these traditions break down. 
An ethical code for public officials and specific measures for fighting corruption 
and favouritism are proposed by the liberal Senator P. H. Douglas in Ethics in 
Government (O.U.P., 145. 6d.). Jewish Etbics are explained in a popular and lucid 
manner by I. Mattuck (Hutchinson, 8. 6d.), whereas Dwight M. Donaldson’s 
Studies in Muslim Ethics (S.P.C.K., 275. 6d.) illuminates the underlying beliefs, 
different codes and history of Muslim Ethics. That Godwin was primarily a 
moralist concerned with an analysis of society, and, above all, of the causes of 
courte is D. H. Monro’s thesis in Godwin’s Moral Philosophy (O.U.P., 155.). 

vid Baumgardt presents us with an enormous volume on Bentham and the Ethics 
of Today (O.U.P., 585. 6d.). Through a painstaking analysis of his development 
he tries to establish the significance of Benthamism in our present plight, but gra- 
ciously concludes with H. Bevington’s redeeming “‘ Bomb for Jeremy Bentham.” 
The thought of one of the very few spiritual leaders of our time is authoritatively 
and systematically interpreted in D. M. Datta’s The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandbi 
(University of Wisconsin Press, $2.50). The Idea of Progress (Methuen, 65.), extri- 
cated from its metaphysical, theological and naturalistic background, but still 
understood as a movement towards “ reason and justice,” is rescued by Professor 
M. Ginsberg. Jules Monnerot in Sociology of Communism (Allen & Unwin, 305.) 


interprets Communism as the Twentieth-Centucy Islam, i.e. as a secular religion. 
He defines man as the animal which finds the way out, but out of what? Out of 
imaginary wars of religion? Marxism is interpreted by A. C. Macintyre (S.C.M., 
8s. 6d.) as arising from a secularization of fundamentally religious concepts and 
containing a ores element which is both life-giving and corrupting. F. 


Sternberg’s The End of a Revolution (Gollancz, 125. 6d.) attempts to explode the 
Communist Myth by maintaining that Soviet Russia has nothing to do with 
Socialism, but is a reactionary superstate, based on labour exploitation. 

Benedette Croce’s Asthetic is re-issued by Vision Press and Peter Owen (425.). 
The second edition of K. Gilbert’s and H. Kuhn’s History of Alsthetics (Indiana 
University Press, $7.50) is revised and enlarged by a new final chapter. It is 
valuable as a comprehensive history of zsthetics, but non-selective and somewhat 
uneven in its different parts. Wallace Fowlie’s Mallarmé (Dobson, 305.), adorned 
by ten of Henri Matisse’s drawings, gives lucid commentaries on Mallarmé’s 
rather obscure poems and stresses his influence on Paul Valéry. 

The History of Thought is enriched by the following contributions: Plotinus, 
a volume of selections in a new English translation, by A. H. Armstrong (Allen 
& Unwin, tos. 6d.); The Student’s Guide Through the Talmud, by Z. H. Chajes, 
translated by J. Schachter (East & West Library, 30s.); The Works of George 
Berkeley, Vol. 5, Siris, Farther Thoughts on Tarwater, Varia, edited by T. E. 
Jessop (Nelson, 305.); Selections from Bayle’s Dictionary, edited by E. A. Beller and 
M. du P. Lee, Jr (O.U.P., gos.); The Confessions of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, a new 
translation by J. M. Cohen (Penguin, 5s.); scholarly editions of Leibniz’s Dis- 
course on Metaphysics, trans. P. G. Lucas and L. Grint, and of Kant’s Prolegomena 
to any future Metaphysics, trans. P. G. Lucas (Manchester University Press, 75. 6d. 
and 125. 6d.); and Das Goethebild des XX. Jahrhunderts, by H. Kindermann (Hum- 
boldt Verlag, Stuttgart, DM. 17.50), who discusses publications about Goethe by 
1,800 authors of 23 nations. Outstanding is Paul Hazard’s The European Mind 
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(1680-1715) (Hollis & Carter, 35s.). It is a translation of La Crise de la Conscience 
Européenne without the valuable third volume of notes and references. Hazard had 
the instinct to concentrate on a rather neglected “ borderline-period” which 
marks a turning-point of European thought and, at the same time, the great gift 
of drawing a lively and convincing picture of the dawn of the age of enlighten- 
ment. Fung Yulan’s History of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. 1 (Allen & Unwin, 40s.) is 
a re-issue of the translation first published in 1937; it is the best available, and, 
because of its long quotations, most informative history of Chinese Philosophy. 
D. V. Glass’s Introduction to Malthus (Watts, 105. 6d.) republishes’ two works by 
Malthus, with four introductory contributions. A cross-(ertilization of English 
Literature and Hebrew Renaissance is suggested by M. Farbridge (Luzac, 18s.). 

The journals are focused on “‘ Oxford Philosophy.” Morris Weitz’s detailed 
report on this topic, together with Professor Ryle’s paper on “ Ordinary Langu- 
age,” in The newer Review for April, may be recommended to those who are 
not acquainted with post-war Oxford philosophy. Those who are may ponder 
Bertrand Russell’s youthful, vigorous and blunt attack on “‘ The Cult of ‘ Common 
Usage’” in The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science (Feb.). The other 
Oxford, i.e. “‘ The Oxford Political Philosophers ” from Lord Lindsay to G. R. G. 
Mure, is discussed by E. Voegelin, and “ Ryle on the Intellect ” is attacked by 
C. A. Campbell in The rr seme Quarterly (April). “‘ Oxford Philosophy ” in 
the firs: sense dominates Mind, where W. D. Falk attempts to put certain expres- 
sions on the logical map of prescriptive speech by distinguishing “ Goading and 
Guiding ” (April). D. W. Handcock looks for a new basis of “ Authority in 
Society” in Philosophy (April). Paul Weiss distinguishes eight kinds of con- 
temporaneity in his article “The Contemporary World ” (Review of Metaphysics, 
June). The disquiet felt by American intellectuals over the witch-hunt going on 
over there is expressed in two papers in rapes and Phenomenological Research 
(March). Its futility is exposed, surprisingly with the help of Hegelian dialectic, 
in John W. Yolton’s “‘ The Dialectic of Loyalty Tests.” The Revue Internationale 
de Philosophie, 23-24, is devoted to Berkeley and publishes valuable papers by 
A. A. Luce, C. D. Broad, T. E. Jessop and others. The Logic of Marxism is dis- 
cussed by Natale Loda (Giornale Critico della Filosofia, January), ‘“‘ El Mito del 
Ateismo Renascentista y la Tradicion Francesa del Librepensamiento,” by P. O. 
Kristeller (Notas y Estudios de Filosofia, January), and “ Tyrrell’s Contribution 
to Psychical Research,” by H. H. Price and others (Journal of Parapsychology, 


March). 


II. THEOLOGY 


By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


In Gerhard von Rad’s Studies in Deuteronomy (S.C.M. Press, 72.) one of the most 
illuminating of recent German books on the O.T. is made accessible to the English 
reader. It should help to free us yet more from bondage to a purely literary 
treatment of the O.T. Von Rad’s method is form-critical and he brings out the 
presence in Deuteronomy of a great deal of older material: in its final form it 
represents an alliance of country Iites with “the people of the land.” The 
peculiar value of Max Weber’s Arcivnt Judaism (Allen & Unwin, 455.) is that it 
supplements the usual approaches tc the O.T. with that of a sociologist. D. 
Winton Thomas’s Stanley Arthur Cook (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 35.) is the tribute of 
one O.T. scholar to another. Those of us who tried in vain to understand some 
of Cook’s writings will note that others also found them obscure. G. A. F. 
Knight deals chiefly with the O.T. material in his Biblical Approach to the Doctrine 
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of the Trinity (Oliver & Boyd, 6s.) and works out in detail what was sketched in 
Aubrey Johnson’s The One and the Many in the Israelite Conception of God. 

In a series of broadcast talks, H. G. Wood seeks to outline the principal N.T. 
answers to the question: Why did Christ Die? (Epworth Press, 45. 6d.). L. A. 
Garrard’s The Gospels To-day (Lindsey Press, 15. 6d.) is a compact and useful account 
of what emerges from the study of the Gospels over the last twenty-five years or so. 
T. W. Manson’s The Servant-Messiah (C.U.P., 105. 6d.) sketches the Messianic hope 
in late Judaism, doing full justice to its complexity and its religious quality, and 
then goes on to interpret the ministry of Jesus as the discharge of a mission for 
which the Messiah is first and last the Servant of the Lord. Vincent Taylor’s 
The Names of Jesus (Macmillan, 125. 6d.) does the spadework for two later volumes 
on the Christology of the N.T. He examines some fifty names or titles, and in 
the concluding summary associates them with three periods, the first that of the 
ministry and the second and third roughly the Pauline and Johannine stages 
of the Early Church. One gathers from his preface that Dr Taylor would not be 
happy with the typological exegesis of the volume The Root of the Vine (Dacre 
Press, 165.), containing seven essays illustrating the work done by the Uppsala 
school, principally on the N.T. 

Editions and translations of patristic texts seem to be pouring from the press. 
C. C. S. Williams edits Book VIII of The Confessions of St Augustine (Blackwell, 
105. 6d.) with introduction, translation, and notes. The first volume of Corpus 
Christianorum Series Latina contains the text of Tertullian’s Ad Martyras and Ad 
Nationes (Turnholti oe ne Brespols Editores Pontificii Belg. f.80) with full 
critical apparatus and bibliography. Three more volumes of Ancient Christian 
Writers (Longmans, 25s. each) are to hand: they are Tertullian: Treatises on 
Marriage and Remarriage, etc., St Prosper of Aquitaine : The Call of All Nations, and 
St Augustine: Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany. Welcome to Vol. I of The 
Library of Christian Classics (S.C.M. Press, 305.), in which Cyril C. Richardson 
translates and edits the Apostolic Fathers, the Letter to Diognetus, Justin, 
Athenagoras, and Irenaeus (in selections). And even more to Vol. XXIV, which 
offers a selection from Zwingli and Bullinger (S.C.M. Press 305.). The English 
reader can now follow for himself the former’s teaching on the sacraments. The 
translation is by G. W. Bromiley. R.C. Mortimer gives a succinct but compre- 
hensive account of Western Canon Law (A, & C. Black, 75. 6d.) with an estimate of 
the present position of the Church of England. The book leads into some inter- 
esting by-ways of history. Lucy Menzies provides the first English translation 
of The Revelations of Mechthild of Magdeburg (Longmans, 18s.), a thirteenth century 
mystic who influenced Dante. E. Allinson Peers’s St Teresa of Jesus (Faber, 255.) 
contains essays chiefly on Spanish mysticism and literature. Sir Francis Oppen- 
heimer, writing on The Legend of the Sainte Ampoule (Faber, 425.), offers new solu- 
tions of old problems in French history and Christian art. S. C. Carpenter’s 
Christianity (Penguin Books, 2s.) is a fair and readable account of a vast subject. 
The approach is historical and after the Reformation attention is given chiefly to 
British developmerts. As biographies of Christian laymen, H. G. Wood’s T. R. 
Glover (C.U.P., 215.) and Galen M. Fisher’s John R. Mott (Association Press, 
$3.50) are to be commended. A. Marcus Ward’s book should have a tonic effect 
on the reader. The title is The Pilgrim Church (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) and it 
tells the story of the Church of South India over five years. C. G. Campbell’s 
Race and Religion (Peter Nevill, 15s.) makes sad reading, for it revives racial 
theories one had hoped were dead and buried. The American Church (New York: 
Philosophical Library, $6.00) is a useful guide to the various main forms of 
American Protestantism, each of which has one of its recognized leaders as spokes- 


man. 
A More Excellent Way, by Leslie J. Tizard (Independent Press, 75. 6d.), is a devo- 
tional study of 1 Cor. xiii. In These Our Prayers (Independent Press, 5s.) N. A. 
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Turner-Smith collects and studies the evidence supplied by an enquiry into the 
devotional life as practised by a number of ordinary folk. F. J. Sheed in Society 
and Sanity (Sheed & Ward, 105. 6d.) insists on the connection between our concep- 
tion of man and our moral standards for the family and society. Ernest White 
demonstrates in his booklet The Psychology of Love in Forgiveness (Epworth Press, 15.) 
that a great theme can be dealt with adequately in a small space. Anyone who is 
yet unconvinced of the fundamental role played by the family and mother-love 
should read John Bowlby’s Child Care and the Growth of Love (Penguin Books, 25.): 
he will find that he has the World Health Organization against him. In his 
Christian Ethics (New York: David McKay Co., $6.00) Dietrich von Hildebrand 
deals chiefly with principles, and seeks to show “ the inalterable character of the 
moral law, the absolute nature of moral values.” Georg Wehrung’s Welt und 
Reich (Kohlhammer Verlag Stuttgart, DM.z1.0) is a fresh and vigorous effort on the 
part of German Lutheranism at rethinking some of its traditional positions. The 
world is seen in relation to the kingdom of God as at once its goal and the standard 
by which it is judged. Such a standpoint makes possible a freer and more critical 
attitude over against social institutions than was the case when these were more 
or less identified with the orders of creation. Hans Zehrer perhaps suffers from 
over-praise on the part of the publishers of his Man in This World (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 255.). But there is no doubt that it is an important and penetrating 
work. Zehrer traces the process by which man has come to detach himself from 
God and to fortify his conscious self against invasion from the larger world it can 
never subdue. We have transferred all guilt to the other man and can be saved 
only as we learn to accept it as our own. That the way forward lies through 
spiritual renewal has often enough been said, but seldom has it been so ably 
argued. Grace Stuart’s Private World of Pain (Allen & Unwin, ros. 6d.) is the auto- 
biography of one who struggled victoriously with rheumatoid arthritis and gives 
the philosophy of life she brought out of it. 

In The Beauty of Holiness (Epworth Press, 6s.) J. Baines Atkinson commends 
Wesley’s teaching on sanctification. Edward Charles Rich restates in original 
fashion the Anglican appeal to Scripture, tradition, and authority. His Spiritual 
Authority in the Church of England (Longmans, 215.) moves a long way towards 
Rome and is up in arms at any sign of theological liberalism. Nygren’s Agape 
and Eros (S.P.C.K., 355.) is now available in one volume. Robert S. Franks 
provides an expert and detailed historical study of The Doctrine of the Trinity 
(Duckworth, 85. 6d.). He brings out clearly the gap between the Trinity and the 
Incarnation in the traditional presentation, and proposes to close the gap by a 
synthesis of Schleiermacher, Aquinas, and Barth. There is perhaps more wisdom 
in the five talks published in Science and Faith To-day (Lutterworth Press, 3s.) than 
in many large books on this subject. F. J. Sheed in Communism and Man (Sheed & 
Ward, 35. 6d.) stresses the opposition between the Marxist and Christian concep- 
tions of man and sets out the social teaching of the Catholic Church. Ronaid 
Knox’s The Belief of Catholics (Sheed & Ward, 10s. 6d.) is now in its fourth edition. 
Peter Blaser is a Catholic scholar who has given us a quite fair and objective study 
of Rechtfertigungsglaube bei Luther (Minster i. Westfal.: Verlag Herz Jesu-Missions- 
haus, Hiltrup, D.M. 3.30). Robert A. Traina writes his Methodical Bible Study 
(Biblical Seminary of New York, $3.95) for use with the English Bible. Simone 
Weil’s Letter to a Priest (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.) makes it clear that, 
while one in spirit with the medizval mystics, she could never have made their 
submission to the Church. The really regrettable feature of the book is the anti- 
Jewish sentiment that pervades it. Mark Pontifex and Illtyd Trethowan in The 
Meaning of Existence (Longmans, 125. 6d.) present two arguments that converge 
on one point. The Thomist distinction between essence and existence is con- 
sidered afresh, and the conclusion is reached that ‘‘ every thought is a thought 
about reality . . . and reality when we analyse it always includes the infinite.” 
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In The Image of God in Man (S.C.M. Press, 18s.) David Cairns votes for Brunner 
against Barth. But one could wish he had not rushed to join the conspiracy by 
which the theologians deny to man the goodness that is clearly as much his as the 
evil they so readily detect in him. H. H. Farmer is always sound and balanced, 
and these qualities are evident in The Bible and Preaching (Berean Press, 25.). But 
alas, even he uses language at the end that seems to imply that the Church began 
with some special divine intervention to secure the fidelity of the apostles by 
suspending their freedom. A. Norman Rowland discusses science, miracle, and 
the language of the Bible in The Fibres of Faith (Independent Press, 10s. 6d.). Let 
me commend without reserve J. H. Oldham’s latest and best book Life is Commit- 
ment (S.C.M. Press, 125. 6d.). No one should fail to read it. If this points the way 
along which British theology is to travel in the future, then we can be confident 
indeed. It is the product of wide reading, deep thought, and mature experience. 

In The Sword from the Rock (Faber, 305.) G. R. Levy traces the evolution of the 
epic out of the myth-ritual pattern of the ancient Near East by the detachment of 
the tale told from the deed done. Special appeal is made to the figures in the 
rock-chamber at Yasilikaya, the Hittite centre. W. D. P. Hill has rendered an 
important service to students of Indian religion by his prose translation of The 
Holy Lake of the Acts of Rama by Tulasi Das (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 255.), with its 
good news of salvation by devotion to Rama. Ormuzd et Abriman (Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 300 fr.) is another ieavianieus br J. Duchesne-Guillemin, 


one of our few authorities on Zoroaster. He writes with sure touch on the reforms 
effected by the prophet, the religion that preceded him and the religion that arose 
out of his work. He has illuminating discussions of the relation between Persia 
and Greece and Persia and Israel. Even in so slender a volume, he finds space to 
consider the opinions of scholars on points in debate and to put forward his own 
conclusions. Madeleine Powell’s Theosophy from my Window (Pioneer Publications, 
45.) is alittle book of meditations on what can be seen from the window of a London 


flat. 

The pamphlet on Church Relations in England (Carey Kingsgate Press, 6d.) gives 
the Baptist reaction to the suggestion that the Free Churches should “ take 
episcopacy into their system.” In The Scottish Journal of Theology for March, 
‘Matthew Black argues for a pre-Christian connection between the Suffering 
Servant, the Prophet like unto Moses, and the Messiah. The February number of 
Schweizerische T heologische Umschau is offered to Karl Jaspers on his seventieth birth- 
day and contains several articles on the significance of his philosophy for 
Christian theology. The London Quarterly and Holborn Review for April contains a 
most helpful lecture by C. A. Coulson on “ Science and Religion.” The article 
on “La Résurrection du Christ dans l’Eglise orthodoxe ” in Irénikon for the first 
quarter of this year gives a valuable insight into the “pen of Eastern Europe. 
The writer is P. Bratsiotis. The spring number of Faith and Freedom contains the 
lecture on ‘‘ Education into Freedom” given by A. Victor Murray at the 
I.A.R.F. Congress in Oxford last year. The March number of Forum contains 
extracts from an address on “ Mysticism in Islam” by Anne-Marie Schimmel. 
Pierre Bonnard reviews Oscar Cull:nann’s book on Peter in the first number of 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie for this year. Theology Today for April is rich in 
articles well worth reading. I would commend especially Ronald Gregor Smith 
on “‘ What is Demythologizing ?” as probably the best account yet in English of 
the Bultmann controversy, and Pius Parsch on “‘ The New Renaissance of Biblical 
Studies in the R.C. Church.” Writing in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 
for March, T. W. Manson dates 2 Thess. before 1 Thess., and G. H. Boobyer 
argues that Mark’s interest in Galilee is due to the fact that he sees it as “ Galilee 
of the Gentiles,” where the Church’s world-mission begins. Selection I (Sheed & 
Ward, 155.) is meant as the first of a series of yearbooks containing selections from 
recent publications, in this case chiefly by Catholic writers. 





REVIEWS 


Existentialism and the Modern Predicament. By F. H. Heinemann. London: 
A. and C. Black, 1953. Pp. vii+ 211. 185. 


Reviewed by Frederick C. Copleston, S.J. (Heythrop College) 


In this book Dr Heinemann outlines and discusses the philosophies of Kierke- 
gaard, Husserl (because of the use made of his phenomenological method by 
certain existentialists), Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel and Berdyaev. He 
writes with a first-hand knowledge of the works of these writers, and his personal 
acquaintanceship with some of them adds to the interest of his account of their 
thought. The author is, of course, aware that Marcel has recently repudiated the 
title “‘ existentialist,” and he discusses possible reasons for this sepia But 
he insists that Marcel “ remains essentially a Christian Existentialist.” The 
author is also well aware that Heidegger has not only dissociated himself from 
Sartre but also interpreted his own philosophy in a way which runs counter to 
the common interpretation. But he argues that “ the impression he (Heidegger) 
made of apparently being an existentialist was historically of greater import than 
his personal wish to be classified as an ontologist.” 

The above-named philosophers differ very much from one another. And, as 
Dr Heinemann rightly insists, there is no one system of philosophy and no one 
set of doctrines which can be called “ existentialism.”’ At the same time there are 
a number of thinkers who, though they expound different philosophies, respond 
in related ways to the contemporary situation and to the challenge arising out of 
it and who perform a function which can be described in the light of this situation. 
Therefore, even though we cannot speak of “ existentialism” as if it were a 
definite system, we can speak of “ existentialists.” And Dr Heinemann is a 
reliable guide to the philosophies of the existentialists whom he selects for dis- 
cussion, though I am inclined to think that he is rather hard on Heidegger, 
especially in his account of the latter’s “ nihilism.” 

The chief value of Dr Heinemann’s book does not lie, however, in his exposi- 
tion of the existentialist philosophies. There are, after all, other expositions 
available. It lies rather in his critical discussion of existentialism and in his positive 
philosophical suggestions. He shows that the existentialists are concerned with 
real problems, and that these problems are metaphysical. These problems, 
expecially the problem of human alienation or estrangement, are related to the 
contemporary situation and are actual inthis sense. But, as Dr Heinemann rightly 
says, they are enduring problerns which are not simply relative to a given historical 
period. ‘‘ The problems of existentialism are alive in so far as they are, in a 
narrower sense, expressive of the present crisis of man, and, in a broader sense, of 
the enduring human condition. They are alive first and foremost as metaphysical 
problems.” ‘The existentialists have thus performed a useful function in awakening 
us to the urgency of these problems. For instance, of Jaspers’ philosophy Dr 
Heinemann says that “it raises questions, awakens men Prcen their dogmatic 
slumber, and reveals the precaridusness of their position.” The author is far from 
denying the utility of linguistic analysis, but he points out that by raising the 
problems which they do raise the existentialists show that philosophy is something 
more than the verbal discussions in which the analysts delight to indulge. The 
problems raised by the existentialists may be difficult to state precisely; but they 
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cannot be eliminated simply by analysis, for it is out of the human situation, and 
not merely out of linguistic confusion, that they arise. 

This does not mean, however, that Dr Heinemann is offering us existentialism 
as an alternative or supplement to linguistic analysis and to positivism. The 
challenge faced by the existentialists and the problems arising out of this challenge 
are alive, but the existentialist systems are in his opinion dead. They do not and 
cannot answer the problems which they raise. Thus he says of Sartre that “ his 
philosophy is alive as an expression of the contemporary situation, but dead in so 
far as the writer commits himself to certain positions which are untenable.” 
Again, the author agrees with Kierkegaard that there cannot be a philosophy of 
existence, and he thinks that Jaspers’ attempt to construct a philosophy of existence 
is “‘ dead.” If one decries “‘ objectivity ” and then attempts to construct a philo- 
sophical system, one involves oneself in contradiction. The author looks, there- 
fore, beyond existentialism, and at the end of his book he makes some interesting 
suggestions for a philosophy of “response.” This philosophy would, he is 
convinced, offer a more positive contribution to the solution of the problem of 
alienation (from others, from nature and from God) than existentialism can 
provide. It is an interesting line of thought, and one hopes that the author will 
follow it up. Whether the idea of response by itself would be sufficient seems to 
me open to question. There is alienation, and alienation from God cannot be 
lessened without response; but this does not by itself show that there is a God 
to Whom we can respond. Presumably Dr Heinemann would not deny this. 
But he is in any case too wise to pe! 5 that all the problems of human existence 
can be cleared up once and for all by one particular line of thought. He has 
written a valuable and stimulating book which shows the vital relevance of 
existentialism and at the same time its shortcomings and insufficiency. 


Existentialism from Within. By E. L. Allen, A new and Christian approach 
to Existentialism. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 185. 185. 


Reviewed by H. D. Lewis (University College of North Wales, Bangor) 


EXISTENTIALISM is a strange philosophy and there are many varieties of it, 
ranging from crude exploitation of half-truths to high philosophical discernment 
and prophetic insight. Nor is it easy here to separate the good from the bad; for 
the work of even the most eminent and gifted existentialist writers is seriously 
marred by elementary confusions and lack of precision. Philosophical naiveté of this 
kind makes the existentialists an easy prey to the skilled dialectician, and many 
critics have dismissed their work as irresponsible obscurantism which could thrive 
only in the uncertain territory between literature and philosophy. 

This is, however, very mistaken, and few of Dr Allen’s readers will lay his book 
down without a strong impression of the importance of the thinkers under dis- 
cussion. As is well known, the existentialist stresses individual responsibility, 
self-examination and personal relations. There is nothing very profound in 
noting these matters, and, much though the conditions of healthy personal 
relations need to be stressed afresh in the new circumstances of each age, it is not 
for this alone that we esteem the existentialists. Their achievement has lain 
especially in the skill and penetration with which they have exhibited the precise 
significance of these familiar notions of freedom and personal worth and in the 
ruthlessness with which they have unmasked the evasions and self-deception which 
lie beneath much of our apparent frankness and realism. 

For this reason it is not easy to put into general terms what the existentialists 
have to contribute especially to modern culture. Dr Allen does summarize very 
skilfully the main contentions of the thinkers under discussion in his book, but 
he does more than that; he provides samples of the existentialist at work, not by 
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quotation (although there is effective quotation and careful documentation), but 
by entering sympathetically into the attitudes of various thinkers and reproducing 
their work in his own terms, yet without straying too far from the language of the 
original. This means that there is still some obscurity, but only the kind which 
could not be wholly dispelled by anyone who is to be a faithful exponent of 
existentialist thought. Dr Allen seems to me to steer his course thus very steadily 
between the extremes of reducing the existentialist technique to a formal presenta- 
tion of abstract notions and of adhering so closely to the style and language of the 
existentialists as to provide no illumination of his own. For this reason his book 
may be warmly commended to those who desire to know what existentialism reall 
means and what forms it takes. In addition there are clear and, to my mind, 
eminently sensible critical comments with most of which I find myself in close 
agreement, although I should not accept Dr Allen’s view, in the form in which I 
think he intends it, when he urges that morality derives its claims to objectivity 
directly from religion. 

There is, however, one general criticism of the existentialists which should have 
been given some prominence. It is that they err badly, and do themselves much 
injustice, by seeking to extend what they say prophetically (and as a matter of 
guiding us to the right emphases in modern life and culture) to the whole field of 
philosophical studies. What the existentialists say about the “‘ dynamic ” character 
of the self, for example, has little bearing on the usual philosophical “ problem of 
the self.” But they themselves have rarely understood this. Likewise, in dis- 
cussing man’s “ dread” before a certain ‘‘ nothingness ” with which he is con- 
fronted, it was a mistake to introduce considerations about “‘ being ” and “ not 
being ” of the kind of which Plato disposed so effectively in his criticisms of 
Parmenides. 

To amplify this observation and provide detailed illustrations of it would require 
much space and take us far beyond the limits of a review. But readers who wish 
to judge for themselves and to gain a fair impression of the strength and weakness 
of existentialism can hardly do better than choose Dr Allen as their guide. The 
thinkers with whom he deals especially are Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers and Marcel. 
I know of no better short account of any of these writers than that provided by 
Dr Allen. It only remains to add that the book provides much helpful informa- 
tion as well as skilful interpretation and comment. 


Berkeley, Alciphron ou le Pense-Menu. Introduction, Traduction et Notes par 
Jean Pucelle. Paris. Aubier (Editions Montaigne). Pp. 243. 
Reviewed by C. C. J. Webb (Pitchcott) 


M. Puce te, who isa professor in the Faculty of Letters at Poitiers, has published 
in a series entitled Philosophie de Esprit a French version of Berkeley’s famous 
dialogue A/ciphron, directed against the self-styled Free-thinkers of his day, with an 
elaborate introduction and commentary, which show a thorough acquaintance 
with the historical and philosophical background of the work and of the recent 
English and French literature relating to it. The bibliography mentions no book 
in any other language except one Italian and two German translations of A/ciphron 
—one of the two German being itself from a French version. 

M. Pucelle’s rendering of the sub-title, The Minute Philosopher, is new; his 
explanation and defence of it will be found on pp. 61 f., at the end of the Introduc- 
tion. The original phrase, which Berkeley considered to be the proper designation 
of those who called themselves Free-thinkers, echoes a sentence of Cicero (de 
Senectute, § 85), which is one of two mottoes prefixed to the dialogue by Berkeley 
himself on the title-page of the first (1732) edition; Cicero had also spoken of 
minuti philosophi in his treatise de Divinatione (I, § 62). As used by Cicero himself, 
the expression seems merely to refer to the inferiority of those whom he so describes 
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to such magni philosophi as Socrates and Plato; but to Berkeley and those who 
adopted it from him it connoted the meanness of their conception of human 
nature (especially as shown in their denial of the immortality of the soul) and their 
love of trivial details; and these implications are considered by M. Pucelle to be 
— by the French rendering which he proposes. It is, as he admits, a 
neologism; but so, as he observes, was ‘‘ minute philosopher ” in English when 
Berkeley adopted it. The only earlier occurrence of the phrase recorded in the 
Oxford English Dictionary is from a translation of one of the two Ciceronian passages 
cited above. 

The present reviewer disowns any competence to criticize the translation as to 
its French; but here and there he has found himself doubtful whether M. Pucelle 
has not missed the exact meaning of Berkeley’s English. Thus the English editor 
in Dial. VI, § 4 should have been rendered by rédacteur rather than by éditeur; 
this last word, as used in French, corresponds to the English publisher. On p. 72 
M. Pucelle has, I think, overlooked the significance of the word “‘ occasionally,” 
which indeed he does not attempt to translate. It is no doubt intended to suggest 
the expression ‘‘ occasional conformist,” familiar when Berkeley wrote as a 
description of dissenters from the established church who, in order to qualify for 
public office, from time to time attended divine service and received the holy 
communion in the church of their parish. On p. 115 enrichir (two lines from the 
bottom of the page) is surely a mistake—perhaps a misprint—for enchérir. ‘The 
English runs ‘‘ It makes labour dear.” These are small points; a more serious 
defect is the inaccuracy with which the speeches are distributed among the parties 
in the dialogue. Thus on p. 102 Crito is apparently credited with Lysicles’ 
Mandeville-like apology for drunkenness and gambling as ‘ public benefits,” 
whereas his speech ends with “‘ such a discovery” (ane telle décowverte), and Lysicles 
takes up the argument with the words ‘‘ Men of narrow capacity” (Des gens 
d'esprit éroit). On p. 171 for “ Euphranor agit ” we should read “ Euphranor. 
Alciphron agit,” etc. On p. 201 from “‘ Vraiment, Alciphron ” to “4 la religion 
chrétienne ” should be given to Crito, and on p. 202 the words from ‘‘ Maintenant 
plus que jamais” to “‘aucun d’entre eux” to Lysicles; as is evident from 
Euphranor’s next remark, “‘ Ce que dit Lysicle ” (“‘ What Lysicles says ”’). 


Christlicher Glaube in dieser Zeit. By Fritz Buri. Bern: Paul Haupt 
Pp. 128. Sw. fr. 8. 
Reviewed by L. A. Garrard 


A SAvoyarp vicar; a Swiss country parson who listened, at any rate in 
imagination, to the guns of the Western front in “‘ the apocalyptic year” 1918, 
as he pondered in his study on the Epistle to the Romans; and now a professor 
in Basel, that international town where France, Germany and Switzerland meet, 
trying to hammer out a restatement of what is permanently true in the liberal 
religious position and to express it in terms that will be intelligible, not to Univer- 
sity students, but to an ordinary city congregation! A man in such a position 
could not, even if he would, remain untouched by the currents of modern thought; 
and there could be no task more urgently needing to be undertaken than that 
to which Professor Buri has set his hand. 

The world is faced with a spiritual crisis in which no Christian can remain 
neutral. That, indeed, is recognized by orthodox Protestantism, which is largely 
dominated by a movement calling itself “ the theology of crisis.” It is easy to 
show (Dr J. B. Pratt showed it with even more devastating clarity in Can We 
Keep the Faith?) that the new orthodoxy comes perilously close to the Nihilism 
which threatens to paralyse all our efforts to find a way out of the chaos that 
confronts us. No doubt the old Liberal school, like the scientific materialism 
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that was its great rival in the last century, was too cocksure; but scepticism is 
always a dangerous tool to use in the rebuilding of religious faith. 

After a diagnosis of the situation, Professor Buri bases each of his three main 
chapters upon one of Kant’s three fundamental questions: What can I know? 
What must Ido? What may I hope? Naturalism and the new orthodoxy come 
very near to agreeing that man can know nothing about God, though their method 
is different, the former resting on an idolatrous worship of the reason, very narrowly 
conceived, the latter on an idolatry of faith at the expense of reason. What passes 
for faith is only too often a mere despairing clutching at authority; psychologically 
considered, the popularity of Barth is not essentially different from that of Hitler. 

Professor Buri’s own answer is perhaps less convincing than his criticism of 
the other answers fashionable in our time. He believes that out of all the wealth 
of Christian symbolism the most important category for the answer of Kant’s 
first question is that of Creation, with its corollary of dependence. Theologians, 
he says, would have done well to have spent less time arguing about the two 
natures of Christ and more in considering the relation of God to the world. 

Fundamental as he finds the opening clauses of the creeds, he finds less value 
in the statements about Christ. It is not that they are at variance with our modern 
ways of thinking, so much as that they do less than justice to the historical Jesus, 
as we meet him in the New Testament. If the symbol of Christ is to be real for 
us, we must see the good in the werld (as orthodoxy often fails to do) and, recog- 
nizing its incompleteness, take up our cross and so find the strength to do what 
we now see needs to be done (Kant’s second question). 

Very early in its history the Church had to begin to reinterpret its eschatological 
categories. Instead of the Kingdom: of God what appeared was the Church; 
instead of the crushing of Satan and ihe powers of evil, it was left with the sacra- 
ments, and all the help they brought fer holy living. Nineteenth century Liberal- 
ism went beyond the bounds of legitimate reinterpretation in its talk of “ building ” 
the Kingdom of God on earth, but it was right in its belief that, if the Kingdom 
is to be realized, activity is demanded of the Christian. The creative power of 
God gives far better ground for hope (and this answers Kant’s third question) 
than any dogmatic scheme or purely human idealism. The task of the Church 
is to preserve the rich symbolism of Christianity and to unite in fellowship those 
in whom the Kingdom of God is embodied. 

In its modest way the book is excellently produced. Few readers will feel 
that it has answered all their questions or that it provides the Liberal restatement 
for which the time is ripe. The discussion takes place, of course, entirely within 
the framework of traditional Christian thought and symbolism. None the less, 
the questions here asked are important questions, and the criticism, both of the 
old Liberalism and of the new orthodoxy, is on the right lines. May it stimulate 
both its author and others to go on writing and to carry the argument to its 
fuller development! 


Living Time. By Maurice Nicoll. London: Vincent Stuart. Pp. 245. 25s. 
Reviewed by Magnus Wechsler (London) 


Tue ground from which this book is written is even more important than the 
details of its thesis. With his first sentence: “‘ Plato says that to become a 
spectator of Time is a cure for meanness of soul,” Dr Nicoll takes his stand outside 
the stream of passing time and above three-dimensional space. Consequently 
the instrument of logic has for him only a limited use. Logical thinking is sense- 
bound and will take us no further than we could be taken, say, by the rules of 
musical composition in an attempt to understand one of the last quartets of 
Beethoven. A point is reached beyond which logic must be replaced by percep- 
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tion, the evidence of the senses by the evidence of another level of consciousness. 
Faith is not a contortionist attempt to believe what we cannot understand; it is 
understanding those things inaccessible to our senses which are evidenced to our 
inner (or higher) consciousness, i.e. “‘ the evidence of things not seen.” Many 
people would accept the statement that three-dimensional space, which is all that 
is accessible to the senses, constitutes only a fragment of reality. They would 
accept it as a theoretical proposition, and then forget it. In the words of the 
Katha Upanisad: ‘‘ Even when one has beheld, heard and proclaimed it, no one 
has understood it.” But anyone who embraces this tremendous idea with his 
understanding can never be the same again. He will have lost the worm’s-eye 
view; there will have started to form in him a sense of scale. When he accepts 
the further idea that the whole of invisible reality lies within himself and is 
accessible to his higher consciousness, the aim and purpose of his life will have 
sprung vividly and ineradicably into sight. 

If reality lies within, our aim must be directed inward. This means a reversal 
of direction and therefore a reversal of meaning. All the great religions have 
taught truth in terms of paradox, “ for the wisdom of the world is foolishness with 
God.” A higher level of consciousness calls for “‘a degree of conscious under- 
standing contrary to our ordinary reason.’ But to what extent ordinarily are 
we conscious in life? Life lies in running time. In running time there is no 
present; the future is not accessible to our consciousness; the past is half 
forgotten and half distorted by our memory. Therefore, to say that in running 
time we are not conscious, that we are asleep in life, is not a metaphor; it is the 
literal truth. How can we awake? How can we achieve “‘ a degree of conscious 
understanding contrary to our reason ”’? 

Dr Nicoll has a great deal to say on the difference between running time and 
Time as a dimension, on the six-dimensional Universe, and on the idea of 
recurrence in Time which was developed by P. D. Ouspensky and which is closely 
related to the Buddhist teaching of Karma. But possibly the most significant 
chapter in the book is that headed “‘ Two Psychological Systems in Man”; for 
here the psychological is related to the cosmological, the inner to the eternal, 
and all theories are brought down from the blackboard to here and now. This 
is the reality of religion. In this chapter and the succeeding one called “‘ Creation 
of Now” a conviction of immediacy is produced, like the awareness of a hand 
on one’s shoulder. 

Dr Nicoll calls himself an advertiser of ideas. The ideas he presents are quick 
seeds'dependent only on the quality of the soil on which they happen to fall. May 
this book come into the right hands. 


Francis Younghuskand. By George Seaver. London: John Murray. 
Pp. xi + 391. 255. 
Reviewed by Sir John Stewart-Wallace, C.B. 
(A Vice-President of the World Congress of Faiths) 


In his previous books Dr Seaver has taught us he is a master biographer. In 
this volume he tells us his secret—to let the subject of the biography tell his own 
story in an edited autobiography. In spite of his modest disclaimer, Dr Seaver 
has done much more than this. He enters so fully, so sympathetically and with 
such insight into the facts, the spirit and the atmosphere of his study, that he 
raises mere biography to the level of autobiography. So completely does his 
style hide its art, that we become persuaded that, by some process of retrocogni- 
tion, he actually accompanied Sir Francis in his explorations into the eternal snows 
of the Himalayas. We sense the ethereal beauty of their life; we are awed by the 
sublimity of the stars in the silence of the loneliness of the peaks—a holy awe 
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that is not dread but bliss. And, with a subtlety more surprising, he makes us 
feel that he inly shares in the high spiritual insights of Sir Francis—though we 
may suspect that as a Dean of the Church he does so with a difference. 

Younghusband was a soldier, an explorer, geographer, naturalist, adminis- 
trator, diplomatist, theologian and mystic. Dr Seaver’s book will be read with 
deep interest by mgmberg of all those ways of life, but to Hrsserr readers its 
greatest appeal will be the fullness with which we are enabled to enter into the . 
spiritual life bekind and inspiring Younghusband’s amazing feats. We begin 
with the crude theology of a Victorian home, where “‘ Chapel” was regarded as 
beyond the pale, and a beloved spinster aunt of blameless life was “ quite 
certain ” that to Hell for her sins she raust go. Younghusband took all his good 
vicar taught him on trust, though he could not with integrity of mind, as he 
confesses, have given a reason for the faith he tried to have within him. Gradually, 
imperceptibly and deep down he progressed towards a wider faith, as his work 
in the East brought him into close companionship with its deep religious life, 
that from the first stirred an answering response within himself. By facing danger 
and death with brave men of many races and different faiths, commanding his 
highest respect, he lost all narrowness of spiritual outlook and came to see that 
God was indeed the God of all mankind. In the Gobi desert, he saw Christians 
through the eyes of a Moslem who, himself openly praying five times a day, 
thought that the seemingly prayerless English had no religion at all. God’s own 
Englishman appeared to him as a heathen and an infidel to be pitied. In the 
remoteness of regions not visited by a white man before, Sir Francis grew towards 
universalism. To use his own words: “In the great stillness of the night the 
calm composure of the stars made me feel that I belonged quite as much to them 
as to this earth. We all seemed one together—my men and I and the spotless 
mountains and the radiant stars.” In the fastnesses of his heart, he gradually 
evolved his own religion, though he ever outwardly conformed to the prized 
services of his Church. He came to drop the tenets of origin] sin, of an external, 
miracle-working Providence and the unique divinity of Carist. Jesus was for 
him our Elder Brother; the great Example, not the great Exception. It was the 
teaching of Jesus that was divine. He aspired to a religion where the followers . 
of all the World Faiths would see that what he prayed to and worshipped was 
what they prayed to and worshipped. His vision was of a world-wide realization 
of that universal spiritual essence which would unite all mankind in a great 
Fellowship of Faith. He finally ascended to a mystical experience, but one very 
different, in the preparation for it at all events, from that advocated by the great 
spiritual directors. To him it came after an epic physical fight with external 
nature, and following a personal triumph, very int to him, acclaimed by all the 
world. There was none of that dying to self, none of that slaying of the Ego, 
none of that separation from all the tumult of world-consciousness so prominent 
in the lives of the greatest Masters, yet he had the overwhelming realization 
“‘ of a God as much greater than our English God as a Himalayan giant is greater 
than an English hill.” 

He founded the World Congress of Faiths—perhaps his most enduring work, 
just as his most lasting words are the prayer he bequeathed to it: ‘‘ May the 
Spirit of Fellowship be quickened within us and abound among men.” 


Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall. By H. Weisinger. London, 

1953: Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. vi + 300. ayy. : 
Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (University of Manchester) 

THE strange title of this book cloaks an essay in the field of the comparative 


study of religion which is more notable for the witness of its existence than for 
its own intrinsic worth. The author, who is an Associate Professor of English 
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in the University of Michigan, has attempted to explain the nature of tragedy 
in the light of a theory concerning the origin and structure of religious faith 
and practice which has attained a great vogue in certain circles—indeed the book 
may be fairly regarded as the latest evidence of the influence of this theory. The 
theory was originally set forth by a group of English scholars, under the editor- 
ship of Professor S. H. Hooke, in a work entitled Myth and Ritual (Oxford, 1933); 
it appears to have been inspired by the earlier work of Sir James Frazer and Dr 
Jane Harrison and to have been consistent with the investigations of certain 
Continental scholars, notably S. Mowinckel; such has been the measure of its 
success that what has come to be known as the “ Myth and Ritual school ” may 
now fairly be regarded as one of the most influential bodies of opinion in the 
field of Comparative Religion. 

According to the “ Myth and Ritual ” thesis, there emerged among the various 
peoples of the ancient Near East a definitive pattern of religious belief and cultic 
practice concerning the death and resurrection of a divine king. This so-called 
pattern originated at a very primitive stage of society when tribal chiefs, who 
were identified with the spirit of vegetation, were periodically slain on the 
approach of old age. In process of time these primitive rites evolved into a 
regular cultus of considerable sophistication, which found expression in a ritual 
drama containing certain essential moments, namely, the conflict between the 
divine king and an adversary, the passion and death of the divine king, his 
resurrection, the sacred marriage, the triumphal procession. _. 

To Dr Weisinger “‘ Tragedy . . . represents the highest stage in the development 
of the myth and ritual pattern as regards the method by which its ends are 
secured,” And he continues (the quotation is a fair sample of the author’s 
difficult style): ‘‘ Similarly, tragedy represents the highest stage of development 
of the form of the myth and ritual pattern. The — of the fortunate fall 
places the totality of experience behind the myth and ritual pattern at the disposal 
of tragedy; it is the filter through which the form and meaning of the pattern are 
passed so that they reach tragedy in their most concentrated and purified state ” 
(p. 271). The idea of “ the fortunate fall” is derived from the daring imagery 
which finds classic expression in the great Easter Even hymn of Catholic 
Christianity: ‘‘O certe mecessarium Ada peccatum, quod Christi morte deletum est! 
O felix culpa, qua talem ac tantum meruit habere redemptorem!”’ However, whereas 
the pregnant paradox of this concept in its traditional form can be readily appre- 
ciated, the present reviewer has found himself baffled by the manner in which 
Dr Weisinger cites it as an essential link in his chain of interpretation; for example, 
he refers to “‘ the paradox of the fortunate fall” as “summing up in brief the 
essence of the myth and ritual of the ancient Near East, sharper in its formulation, 
more ideological, yet, at the same time, carrying with it the emotional aura of 
the myth and ritual pattern . . .” (p. 29). 

But Dr Weisinger’s interpretation stands or falls by the soundness of the 
“‘ Myth and Ritual ” thesis, and the importance of the issue involved here merits 
a critical examination of the thesis; unfortunately an adequate examination cannot 
be made in the space available for this review, and it must suffice to comment 
upon certain vital points which are assumed as established in the presentation of 
them by Dr Weisinger. 

First, it must be noted that, although he is aware that the “ Myth and Ritual ” 
theory has been publicly criticized, pre-eminently by Professor H. Frankfort, 
Dr Weisinger “at no attempt to refute such criticisms in justification of his 
own use of the theory. Next, Dr Weisinger does not appear to have undertaken 
for himself original work in the field of study concerned, but he relies particularly 
upon the published works of S. H. Hooke, E. O. James, T. H. Gaster, I. Engnell, 
and G. Widengren, all of them indeed scholars of standing but professed cham- 
pions of the “‘ Myth and Ritual ” thesis. 
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That such reputable scholars should have propounded such a theory is a fact 
which must command attention and respect. Moreover, it must soon become 
apparent to any student of the cultures of the ancient Near East that the concept 
of divine kingship, the deification of the principle of fertility, and the idea of 
divine heroes who die and rise again to life constituted familiar motifs current 
among the peoples concerned. But doubt arises when it is claimed that behind 
the disparate fragments of evidence attesting these motifs there is to be discerned 
a definitive pattern of myth and ritual centring round the concept of a dying-’ 
rising god, which effectively controlled the religions of Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and Syria, of the Hebrews, the Hittites and the Greeks, and in due course 
Christianity. 

The “‘ Myth and Ritual” theory impresses by its apparent applicability to so 
many faiths of the ancient world; but this applicability is indeed more apparent 
than real, because on closer examination the case which is made out for it is 
found to be a mosaic of material of very diverse provenance and date, the validity 
of each piece requiring separate demonstration which would often entail long and 
highly specialized investigation. Space here will only permit of a brief indication 
of a few items concerned. We may take as our first example the evidence cited 
by Dr Weisinger on pp. 66-7 concerning the death and resurrection of the divine 
king in Egypt. This evidence is drawn from the Pyramid Texts (circa 2500 B.C.), 
and Dr Weisinger quotes passages which allude to the resurrection of Osiris and to 
the idea that the deceased Pharaoh would enjoy his immortality in the company 
of the sun-god, Atun-Re. The passages cited appear to provide relevant evidence 
from Egyptian sources for the “‘ Myth and Ritual” thesis; however, the quota- 
tions are given without reference to the basic problem of the Pyramid Texts, 
namely, that these documents witness to a struggle between two rival religious 
systems, the one intent on making the royal hereafter dependent on the sun-god 
and the other asserting the claims of Osiris as the mortuary god par excellence. 
For our second example we may take Dr Weisinger’s acceptance (p. 47) of the 
statement of Professor Engnell concerning kingship in Mesopotamia: “‘. . . the 
king is divine, he is God, and manifests himself as such at the New Year Festival.” 
Such an assertion presupposes a body of confirmatory evidence obtained from a 
thorough investigation of all the extant Mesopotamian data, i.e. documents in 
the Sumerian, Akkadian, and Assyrian tongues. The field of specialist study 
here is immense, and we may notice that Dr T. Fish, Professor of Mesopotamian 
Studies in the University of Manchester, concludes from an investigation of the 
data relating to this matter in the Sumerian state of Ur that there at least the kings 
were not regarded as gods in any real sense of the term.! A third instance of 
this illegitimate use of material may be found in Dr Weisinger’s citation (p. 52) 
of the Ugaritic (Ras Shamra) myth of Mot and Aleion as evidence of the currency 
of the “‘ Myth and Ritual pattern ” in Canaanite religion. The point concerned 
here is the significance of the combat between Mot and Aleion and the slaying 
of the latter, who is the son of Baal and the god of the sky, winds and rain. So 
far the myth would seem to lend some support to the theory, but its sequel brings 
in an altogether different motif, in that Anat, the sister of Aleion, avenges her 
brother by slaying Mot with a sickle and grinding him between mill-stones and 
casting his remains over the fields, thus indicating that Mot himself was regarded 
as a kind of John Barleycorn, the spirit of vegetation. 

At its beginning Dr Weisinger’s book promises to lead the reader into a 
fascinating study of the transformation of some of mankind’s basic reactions to 
life and its aspirations to significance in a menacing universe; but it must regret- 
fully be said that this promise is not fulfilled. The “ Myth and Ritual ” theory, 
on which the author bases himself, is truly a pregnant hypothesis, but the validity 

1 T. Fish, “ Some Aspects of Kingship in the Sumerian City and Kingdom of Ur,” printed 
in the Bulletin of the John Ryfands Library, Manchester, Vol. 34, No. 1, Septernber 1951. 
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of its employment in any particular context requires specialist justification which 
he does not provide. 

A note in conclusion: the present reviewer has been —. by the fact that 
the long bibliography given by Dr Weisinger, while detailing several French 
and Italian works, mentions not one study in the German language, and there 
are many which are pertinent. 


Christian Faith and Natural Science. By Karl Heim. London: S.C.M. 
Press. Pp. 256. 21s. 


The Transformation of the Scientific World View. By Karl Heim. S.C.M, 
Press. Pp. 262. 215. 


Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


IN recent years there have been several noteworthy attempts to relate scientiftc 
with theological thinking. One can recall Miss Gertrude Quinton’s Scientific and 
Religious Knowledge (1950), Dt G. D. Yarnold’s Christianity and Physical Science (1950), 
and Dr W. A. Whitehouse’s Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude (1952). All of 
these had vaiue; but compared to them Karl Heim’s massive work, which extends 
to five volumes (only two have yet been translated into English), seems gigantic 
in its size and scope. Moreover, he deals with the problem in a completely different 
way from that of all predecessors in this field. The obvious way to trace the 
connection and the relationship between science and religion (especially in view 
of the twentieth-century revolution of thought in the physical sciences) is to start 
from science, giving an outline of scientific ideas and concepts, and then to discover 
if this has any effect on religious thinking. This is the method of almost all 
previous writers on the subject. Some of them have done much which is worth 
while, and many have suggested the reasons for the virtual disappearance, save in 
the ranks of the strictly orthodox Marxists, of the old antagonism between science 
and theology. 

Karl Heim’s method, however, is the direct opposite of this. He starts by 
outlining his theological position (this occupies a large proportion of his first 
volume). Then, taking his theology as established, he works out its effect on his 
interpretation of modern science. 

The result is of the most extreme interest, both to scientists and to theological 
thinkers. Some will not share all his religious ideas; some will disagree with this 
or that detail in his interpretation of science. But all thoughtful readers who have 
studied this field will agree that Dr Heim has produced a work which is, for the 
moment at any rate, the last word on the subject. Naturally, new scientific 
discoveries may have some effect on the statements contained in the second of these 
two massive volumes; but, even in that, it seems likely that in the foreseeable 
future changes will be in minor details rather than in the general perspective. 
Such scientific hypotheses as those enunciated by Planck (quantum theory) and 
Heisenberg (uncertainty principle) seem to have come to stay; and their philo- 
sophical and theological implications are therefore of the greatest importance to 
all who would wish to make their thinking consistent and defensible. 

“* The collapse of a causal-mechanical world picture,” says Dr Heim, “ has again 
made room for God.” ‘This is what both Marxists and non-Marxian materialists 
are so reluctant to admit. And yet Dr Heim elsewhere makes another statement, 
at first apparently in some degree opposed to that just quoted, but yet, in a deeper 
sense, in agreement with it. 

To-day [he writes] in all civilized countries there stands, on the one side, a mass, increasing 
on an ever more disturbing scale, of people who are not atheistic or anti-religious or anything of 
the kind, but who see no meaning at all in the whole question about which atheists and theists 


used to quarrel, and who consequently view it quite dispassionately and without interest. They 
have no idea what the others are so excited about. ‘ 
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This vast area of indifferentism is perhaps the greatest problem of our time. 
Such books as these of Dr Heim will not penetrate to that mass, for to interest 
people who are indifferent is a completely separate question. The great value of 
books like those under review is that they enable the religious believer to face 
criticism and to establish the rationality and the sound foundation of his belief. 

The main point made by Dr Heitn; on the theological side, is that man lives in 
two worlds—the author’s phrase is “‘two spaces.” The ordinary space of the 
scientist, the space of three dimensions, the space of stars and atoms, is one. 
What he calls a “‘ suprapolar space,” the space of personality and esthetics, the 
space of God, is the other. And the interaction between these two spaces, these 
two modes of existence, is, in Dr Heim’s view, the cause of the apparent contra- 
diction between religion and theology. 

In respect of this ultimate Either-Or fhe says] all other antitheses are secondary. In respect 
of this fundamental antithesis which divides the spirits, all other differences in meaning have 
only a relative significance. 

He makes, too, the point that man is, as far as we know, the only creature on 
earth able to appreciate the two modes of existence. It is because man is conscious 
of himself, as an observer looking at a universe of which he himself is a part, that 
the mind of man can be regarded as sharing in some degree the “ suprapolar ” 
view which we must suppose to be the view of God. 

What has been said should be enough to indicate that the books are not easy 
reading; though the reader who devotes time and mental energy to grasping them 
will be well rewarded. The translation, too, is more than adequate, though here 
and there a nuance of meaning has escaped Dr Horton Smith of Nottingham 
University, who has translated Christian Faith and Natural Science, and Dr White- 
house of Durham, who has translated The Transformation of the Scientifie World 
View. A radio aerial, for instance, is here and there described as an “‘ antenna”’: 
and R. W. Trine’s famous book, In Tune with the Infinite, is miscalled In Harmony 
with the Infinite. But the meaning of Dr Heim is everywhere discerned without 
difficulty. It is only at rare intervals that the reader even feels conscious that the 
books are translations. And it is certainly to be hoped that the publishers will 
soon feel themselves able to commission versions of Dr Heim’s further three 
volumes, so that his work may be available to English readers in its entirety. 


Eclipse of God. By~ Martin Buber. London: Victor Gollancz. 1953. 
Pp. 192. 15s. 
Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (Great Lever) 


**Ecuipse of the light of heaven, eclipse of God, such . . . is the character of 
the historic hour through which the world is passing.” It is a useful thing to 
publish collected essays, particularly when they have appeared either in spoken or 
written form in a number of disparate places. Most of these chapters were 
originally lectures delivered at various American universities, and some of them 
were written several years ago. But useful as this procedure is, it has its limita- 
tions, and this small book bears witness to several of them. The reader may 
peruse an isolated essay and say to himself, “‘ this is exactly the sort of thing I 
hoped to have from the author of I and Thou,” but when he has read all the essays 
in this book, he may feel with the reviewer that, although the book is less than 
200 pages, this is too much of the same — 
No single essay fails to exhibit that insig 


! 

t into the relationship of the Divine 
to the human which Buber has made so peculiarly his province, but one is left 
wondering whether it needed to be said with quite so many words. There is a 
wordiness which tends to diminish the pleasure with which the reader seizes upon 
some new insight. It may well be that the source, as Buber suggests, of our 
religious and philosophical malaise (itself rooted in much more commonplace 
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pe anne is to be found in the suggestion that what was formerly a divine 
oquy has now become only a soliloquy, at best a conversation between the 
various levels of the self. It may be equally true that the great images of God 
fashioned by mankind are born not of imagination (or intellection) but of “ real 
encounters with divine power and glory,” but what is not clear is how a man is to 
have such encounters and communicate them to others without just those processes 
of “abstraction” which Buber appears to deplore. This reviewer suggests that 
it is one thing to have an experience; another thing to know you have had it; a 
third thing to communicate it and still a further.process to interpret it (not to 
include any process of authentication). Unless these stages are worked through 
every divine encounter is a purely private affair between me and Him. That may 
be mysticism but it is neither religion nor philosophy. Whatever religion is, it is a 
communal affair in which the I-Thou relationship is by no means the whole of 
experience. 

e essay which may interest the philosopher most readily is that on “‘ Religion 
and Philosophy,” in which Buber says that many believers (as distinct from 
—— who apparently are not expected to be believers) know how to talk 
to God but not about Him. But if somebody does not talk about Him what happens 
to those who have never learnt about or had the opportunity of talking to Him? 
The chapter on “‘ Religion and Modern Thinking ” is of interest to those who wish 
to relate Nietzsche, Heidegger, Sartre and Jaspers. Those interested in Jung will 
find an incisive critique of Jung’s psychology from the standpoint of religion. 
3m the publisher’s blurb that this is “‘ the first profound and thorough critique 

of Jung” is an over-statement; a recent book from an English Dominican has 
shown how much this ground has been traversed before.) The limitation which 
Buber finds in Jung is that of mistaking the psychologically valid for the meta- 
physically real, which thus promotes a sort of gnosticism. But it is a little difficult 
to see why Jung, whose general system is critically esteemed by neo-Thomists, 
should be so heavily assailed by a critic who himself does not share the Christian 
presuppositions (to style them no more highly). The reader may be forgiven a 
certain exasperation if, after reading with real interest Buber’s criticism of Jung 
(pp. 104-122), he finds that Jung published a reply to Buber (in the periodical 
Merkur, May 1952) to which Buber makes his reply as a Supplement in this book 
(pp. 171-176). What chance has the average English reader (serious as his 
intentions may be) of hunting up Jung’s reply in order to see what value there is in 
Buber’s Supplement? On the other hand, those who are a little weary of 
the fashionableness of Kierkegaard may, on reading the chapter on “‘ The Suspen- 
sion of the Ethical,” wish to ‘‘ throw their caps As they would hang them on the 
horns o’ the moon, Shouting their emulation.” 

This book is like cinnamon and phenolbarbitone—taken in small doses it is at 
one time stimulating and at another sobering. This does not diminish its value, 
it means that a little goes a long way. 


Bridge to Islam. By Erich W. Bethmann. Allen and Unwin. Pp. 214. 
15S. 
The Holy Koran. Introduction with Selections. By A. J. Arberry. Allen 
and Unwin. Pp. 137. 8s. 6d. 
The Faith and Practice of Al-Ghazali. By W. Montgomery Watt. Allen 
and Unwin. Pp. 155. 9s. 6d. 

Reviewed by W. S. Urquhart (Torphins) 


Tue first of these books is not intended for specialists, but is an attempt, based on 
twenty years’ experience in Moslem lands, to build a bridge across the gulf which 
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separates Christianity and Islam. The study falls into two parts, one being a 
general conspectus of the situation and the other a more detailed account of the 
conditions in the principal countries inhabited by Moslems; rather surprisingly no 
attention is given to Pakistan. The order of treatment is deliberate, the author 
preferring to indicate ramifications from fundamentals in the different countries 
rather than to establish a synthesis from specialized and localized investigations. 
His procedure is justified by the higher quality of his general treatment. The style 
of the book is clear, and the interest of the reader is uninterruptedly maintained. 

In many beautiful and arresting passages the author shows his vivid conscicus- 
ness of the breadth and depth of the separating gulf. His plea is that we should 
not think of the land on the other side from ourselves as a monotonous desert, but 
should strive to penetrate to its variety and significance and become aware of the 
treasures which are to be discovered through a study of the development of the 
Islamic faith. His statement of his convictions as to the supremacy of Christianity 
is perhaps a little too assertorial and platitudinous, but there can be no question of 
his sincerity, and he gives good grounds for the validity of his conclusions, and 
in any case of criticism is very careful not to cast the first stone. 

He reaches fundamentals at the beginning of his book by setting forth the 
historical facts of the life of Muhammad, giving us also a fascinating analysis of his 
spiritual development as the emotional prophet of a supernatural revelation became 
an arbiter between opposing factions, and, as the head of a vast organization, felt 
the need of a more conscious and deliberate setting forth of authoritative doctrine. 
Muhammad himself, according to Mr Bethmann, cannot be absolved from the 
corrupting influence of almost unrestricted power, and in the course of the 
centuries his person, through the accretions of tradition and legendary tales, 
acquired ever-growing importance alongside of the revelation which he mediated. 

Mr Bethmann takes up the generally assumed position that Muhammad’s know- 
ledge of Christianity was at second-hand and inadequate, but he also makes the 
intriguing suggestion that he knew more of the basic points of Christianity than he 
incorporated, and deliberately refused to accept them, the result of this refusal 
being that his attitude to Christianity gradually hardened into antagonism. The 
chapter entitled “‘ Islim and Christianity ” is a splendid and illuminating piece of 
historical writing, showing the friendly relationship between Islim and the West 
during the early ages of Arab supremacy, the deterioration of the situation which 
was the result of Turkish dominance, the irritating influence of the Crusades, and 
the influence of recent history in evoking an antagonistic spirit of nationalism in 
Islamic countries. The most interesting and valuable part of the second half of 
the book is the opportunity which a study of the Palestinian situation gives to the 
author of tracing the growth of Zionism, its development from Jewish Messianism, 
and its hardening into a definite political enterprise. He leaves no doubt as to 
the embitterment of relations between Islam and the West which has been thus 
caused. 

Throughout his book Mr Bethmann emphasizes the necessity of distinguishing 
between the essential message of Christianity and the trappings which have been 
connected with it by Western influence, and which have too often led Moslems to 
associate Christianity with Western political ascendancy and with a way of lire 
which does not at all commend itself to them. 

The editor of the selections from The Ho/y Koran and Mr Bethmann are in agree- 
ment as to the Koran being the primary inspiration of Islam, and the fountain-head 
of the literatures and the arts of all the Moslem peoples. Dr Arberry, in his 
penetrating and useful introduction to the selections, sets himself to solve a 
problem which has been given to him by the opposite verdicts of Pickthall and 
Thomas Carlyle. The first of these, whose book on the subject appeared in 1930, 
describes the Koran in the language of exaltation—“‘ that inimitable symphony 
which moves men to tears and ecstasy ”; the second is depreciatory—*‘ the most 
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toilsome reading I ever undertook, a wearisome confused jumble.” Dr Arberry 
tries to take up a middle position. He would avoid the alleged boredom by 
leaving out of his selections the greater part of the religious and legal prescriptions. 
As regards incoherence he does not agree with Margoliouth that the Koran is a 
rather cold-blooded and calculated production, and shares Pickthall’s enthusiasm 
so far as to allow that it is a supernatural production inasmuch as it is a “‘ discourse 
of exaltation.” He will not, however, view it through a mystical haze and 
conclude that it is untranslatable. He thinks that adverse criticism arises not 
because of faulty translation but from our manner of reading the translation. We 
are troubled by incessant repetition because superficial resemblances of content 
lead to comparison with the Old Testament, and we miss the homely directness 
of the historical narratives in the latter and the “ sustained eloquence” of the 
Prophets and the Psalms. Dr Arberry’s translations commend themselves by 
skill in arrangement and beauty of language, and would support his more favour- 
able estimates of the Koran as a whole. 

The account of the cultural influence of Iran upon the Moslem faith in the first 
of our books singled out Al-Ghazili as one of the most important figures, and 
Dr Montgomery Watt deals specifically with him in The Faith and Practice of Al- 
Ghazali. The introduction is scholarly and penetrating and its quality makes us 
regret that it is not longer. Al-Ghazili tells us that “‘ to thirst after a comprehen- 
sion of things as they are was my habit and custom from a very early age,” and it 
is through this concentrated devotion to truth that he fulfils his vocation as a 
reconciler of contending sects. He sets himself to discover what the original 
nature of man is, and shows how this is conditioned towards the attainment of 
truth. For him religious seekers fall into four classes—the theologians, the 
philosophers, the authoritarians and the mystics. The solution to religious 
controversy lies in a certain type of mysticism. The theologians have not fully 
considered their presuppositions, the philosophers are too easily content with 
sceptical conclusions, the authoritarians move in the right direction but not with 
understanding; the mystics alone can distinguish between knowledge in religion 
and immediate experience of reality. 

Al-Ghazili’s method is remarkably anticipative of Descartes. Like the later 
philosopher he resolves to doubt all established beliefs and exposes the fallacy of 
reliance upon sense-perception. But he is not content with merely intellectual 
truth. He is faithful throughout to the demands of freedom and to the principle 
that truths should be the criterion of the man and not man of the truths. He 
has confidence in progress towards fullness of revelation, agreeing with the 
assurance that “‘ whoever lives out what he knows, will receive from God what he 
does not know.” 

Al-Ghazali is certainly one of the most attractive teachers whom Islim has 
produced. His life is symbolic of his doctrine. He avoids professionalism on 
the one hand, and the purely inward satisfaction of the mystic on the other. After 
many years of successful teaching in the University of Baghdad, he devoted himself 
for a decade to solitary meditation, returning in the end to public life so that he 
— proclaim to others the truths he had discovered, now as a religious teacher 
and no longer a worldly teache* of religious science. 


Challenge of the Unknown. By Louis K. Anspacher. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1952. Pp. 332. 16s. 

Reviewed by Denys Parsons (London) 
THE sub-title: “‘ Exploring the Psychic World” gives a hint of the discursive 
and anecdotal nature of this book which, the author tells us, was “‘ designed 


1 Denys Parsons is Joint Hon. Secretary of the Society for Psychical Research, but the opinions 
expressed in this review are his own. The Society holds no corporate views. 
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to be a sort of popular philosophical discussion of the entire domain of 
psychics. . . .” 

Mr Anspacher, who died in 1947, read widely and could muster apt quotations 
from the classics of ancient Greece to those of modern times. There are long 
sections on “‘ psychic manifestations in art and literature,” on “‘ what the great 
philosophers have said on the question of psychics,” and on “‘ the Bible as a psychie 
document.” It becomes clear that the meaning and importance of psychical 
research to the author lies chiefly in its impact on the question of human survival. 

As an introduction to psychical research the book is somewhat dated. Thus, 
the dust-jacket summary begins: ‘‘ Over fifty years of psychic research . 
the Introduction begins: “ Psychic research is only about sixty years old, ” and 
the last chapter begins:‘‘ During the seventy years in which the exploration . . .” 
This is no doubt symptomatic of the circumstance that the formative years for the 
author in respect of psychical research were those between the two wars, and he 
has devoted too little space to the progress in method and thought of the last 
fifteen years. 

The author is a staunch supporter of the famous “ physical ” medium Eva C., 
and writes: ‘“‘ The photographs, taken under test conditions arranged by Gustave 
Geley and von Schrenck-Notzing, are as startling and arresting as they are inexplic- 
able.” The contemporary student may feel that the startling nature of the photo- 
gtaphs lies in the unparalleled saga of fraud to which they bear witness, and the 
inexplicable element in the persistent hoodwinking of intelligent observers. On 
one occasion when the medium, having pinned a cut-out paper portrait to her hair, 
inadvertently turned her head at the instant of the flashlight photograph, the plate 
showed part of the reverse side of the cut-out, with the title of a magazine, Le 
Miroir, clearly legible. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing’s comment is: “I cannot 
form any opinion on this curious result.” 

In his chapter on religion, Mr Anspacher writes: “‘ The annals of psychical 
research confirm many of the things that the devout take upon faith.” But the 
scientist in other fields who “looks into ” psychical research is apt to protest with 
some justice that incontrovertible evidence of the quality to which he is accustomed 
is forthcoming only for the phenomenon of telepathy. Most zoologists, for 
example, are able to reject the evidence for supernormal powers in animals and 
birds without the slightest twinge of conscience. The Elberfeld horses, to which 
the author devotes enthusiastic pages, are now regarded as a psychological curiosity 
by zoologists and psychical researchers alike. There remain, of course, numerous 
inexplicable facts in natural history as in all the sciences, but each year a quota of 
painstaking research deals another blow to the quasi-mystical school of thought. 
More than one book has been written about telepathy in bees. In recent years 
the elegant experiments of von Frisch have revealed the amazing complexity and 
subtlety of their means of communication, in terms of body gyrations and sensitivity 
to polarised light. 

Part Three of the book (50 pages) is devoted to “‘ The present verdict of science 
on psychic manifestation.” This is a misleading title for a section which begins 
with a review of classical cases of dissociated personality and of mathematical 
prodigies, and which presents only the opinions of scientists long since dead. 
The modern quantitative work of Rhine, Soal, Tyrrell, and Carington is given the 
briefest mention, but nowhere discussed. 

The book is easy to read and its patient and painstaking marshalling of the 
evidence provides a welcome contrast to the familiar pot-boiling type of work on 
psychical research. The author is at his best in Part Four: “‘ What the great 
philosophers have said.” This section will undoubtedly be of use to future writers 
on historical and philosophical aspects of psychical research. 


1 For an account of the Elberfeld horses and other “ talking animals” see ‘‘ Horse-sense or 
Nonsense,” by Denys Parsons, Hissert JouRNAL, October 1951. 
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Natural Religion and Christian Theology. The Gifford Lectures, 1951. First 
Series: Science and Religion. By Charles E. Raven. Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. 224. 215. 


Science and Religion in American Thought. The Impact of Naturalism. By 
Edward A. White. O.U.P. for Stanford University Press. 20s. 


Reviewed by F. W. Dillistone (Liverpoo/) 


THE debate on the relation between Science and Religion continues with un- 
abated vigour. Recently a series of broadcasts made this its central theme. Now 
a succession of books takes up the same subject. From the Continent there comes 
the important work of Karl Hein: from America smaller books, by J. B. Conant 
and E. A. White: in Britain the valuable writings of John Baillie and the first 
volume of Charles Raven’s Gifford Lectures. Meanwhile the scientific scene 
appears to be changing so rapidly that it is not easy for the philosopher or the 
theologian to keep pace with it. The danger is that in his sense of bewilderment 
he will either stand fast in his own orthodoxy and let science go its own way 
unchecked or concern himself with debating points which do not really affect the 
relation between the world-views belonging to science on the one hand and 
religion on the other. It is altogether desirable that the debate shall continue so 
long as it focuses attention upon the great issues with which each of these dis- 
ciplines is concerned. 

The two books now before us deal mainly with historical matters. Professor 
White desires to uncover the historical background of the antagonism between 
science and religion which has been so prominent a feature of American life over 
the past century. In order to do this he chooses certain representative writers 
and examines the way in which each sought in his own day to resolve the conflict. 
John William Draper’s Positivism, John Fiske’s Social Darwinism, William 
James’s Personalism and John Dewey’s Naturalism are su. veyed, especially from 
the point of view of the relationship between the scientific and the religious out- 
looks. But the longest and most careful treatment is reserved for David Starr 
Jordan, a notable president and chancellor of Stanford University, who for nearly 
forty years between 1890 and 1930 was thinking and writing on this problem. 
In White’s judgement, Starr’s attempted synthesis represents fairly accurately the 
solution of the problem which was being advocated by American liberals in the 
1920’s before the climate of thought, both in science and religion, began to undergo 
such a remarkable change in the succeeding decades. Starr defined religion as 
the attitude of awe and reverence towards the mysteries of the universe, science 
as human experience tested and systematized. With such definitions as his starting 
point it was not difficult to establish a reconciliation of a sort not likely to be dis- 
turbed by any developments which might take place within the two disciplines 
themselves. 

White’s book gives a useful account of the ways in which successive thinkers 
dealt with the problem and concludes with a chapter on the fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy centring around Senator Bryan. It illustrates a tendency 
which has for Jong operated in American life—the tendency to keep each branch 
of knowledge and activity departmentalized in its own special sphere. The 
methods of science are appropriate in one sphere of life, those of religion in another. 
Can they not then live harmoniously together by means of this arrangement? It 
seems an attractive solution. But the trouble is that first one and then the other 
seeks to gain control and ere long one is tending to regard the other as super- 
fluous or even as an enemy to be destroyed. Thus the solution must be made to 
depend upon larger questions involving the whole meaning of human existence 
and this has won increasing recognition in American thought over the past 
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twenty years. It is Professor White’s intention to carry his inquiry into this more 
modern period on some future occasion. 

It is cause for much gratification that Dr Raven has chosen “ Science and 
Religion ” as the subject of his First Series of Gifford Lectures. For years he has 
succeeded in an amazing way in combining the zeal of a religious crusader with 
the enthusiasm of a scientific investigator. He is well acquainted with the history 
of Christian thought: at the same time he is well qualided to write a history of 
the development of science. He is at home in academic circles: at the same time 
he has thrown himself into the arena of public affairs and into the work of a 

| practising scientist. When he gathers the results of his years of study and experi- 
‘ment together into his final volume there should be a book of quite unusual 
interest and value for our contemporary scene. 

Meanwhile the first volume of the Series gives us a brilliant syrvey of man’s 
attitude towards nature down through the centuries. “In these lectures,” the 
author writes, “‘ we shall be concerned not so much with the well-worn theme of 
the relation between religion and science in the narrow sense of that word as with 
the chief phases in the history of man’s knowledge, interpretation and religious 
valuation of the order of nature; and we shall confine our study to Western 
thought during the Christian era.” After chapters on the Biblical attitude to 
Nature and Nature in the Early Church, various periods in the development of 
scientific thought are marked by the achievements of representative men—St 
Albert, Gesner, Cudworth, Newton, Linnaeus and Darwin. In a final chapter 
Canon Raven briefly discusses the new situation and sets the stage for the volume 
which is to follow. 

It is beyond my competence to criticize this exceedingly able historical survey. 
The author has a major thesis to propound and he supports it with an impressive 
array of evidence. It is that the great discoveries of which we hear so much— 
those of Galileo, Descartes and Newton—are not the most important in the 
record of scientitic advance. Rather it was the great achievements of men such as 
Gesner and Francis Bacon and Ray—the botanists, the zoologists, the naturalists— 
which encouraged an attitude towards nature that was positive, progressive and 
in no way antagonistic to the Christian faith. In other words the damage to 
religion and to life in general has come from a science which has allowed itself to 
become mechanistic and deterministic. A science which is concerned with the 
wholeness of nature and with the integrative life of the organism can join with 
religion in guiding man to his trve destiny. The tragedy of much of modern 
scientific development has been, according to Raven, that the sense of the con- 
tinuity and creativity of nature which is found, for example, in Cudworth, has 
been “ replaced by the concept of progress by random and unco-ordinated variation 
sifted by cut-throat competitien in a world of robots.” However, in the final 
chapter attention is drawn to the breakdown in this century of materialism and of 
Cartesian dualism and hopes are expressed that organic concepts will gain fuller 
recognition: in the change which is even now taking place. We look 
forward with much anticipation to the second volume, to be entitled 
“Experience and Interpretation,” which is due for publication in the autumn of 


this year. 


+ 


Pascal, His Life and Works. By Jean Mesnard, translated by G. S. Fraser. 
London: Harvill. Pp. xvi + 211. 18s. 


Reviewed by Harold Knight (Che/tenham) 


We have here a powerful and illuminating study, concentrated in thought and 
pregnant in expression, of Pascal, man, artist and thinker—surely one of the most 
16* 
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original and profound geniuses that have ever lived. M. Mesnard’s work moves 
slowly and methodically. It is exact, careful and patient, animated by the spirit of 
technical scholarship and abounding in lucid exposition. It has itself something 
of the virile strength, the power of” logical structure and of orderly arrangement 

ical of the early seventeenth century and of Pascal himself. Moreover, it is 
adorned with a wealth of erudition; we are here in the presence of a biographer 
who proves that he has a masterly grip of detail. At times, however, we could 
wish that for the sake of the general reader this painstaking accumulation of facts 
and details had been somewhat lightened and the minutiz of the study simplified, 
in order that the fundamental theses might have been brought out more plainly. 
Thus, on putting down this study of Mesnard’s one cannot avoid the impression 
of being more than ever burdened by the enigma of Pascal. 

Take, for example, the chapter on the Provincial Letters. The author, with 
dazzling learning and penetration, discusses every aspect of the problem, theo- 
logically and historically, but fails to bring out what is surely of the deepest signi- 
ficance from a broadly human and psychological point of view. It is this—that 
the Provinciales are the work of a layman, of a man of the world addressing himself 
to men of the world, that they represent the flowering of French classical and 
tational humanism as opposed to the aridities of medieval scholasticism. Their 
danger lies in the fact that, by exposing theological subtleties to the attacks of the 
enlightened reason and conscience, Pascal is unconsciously preparing the way to 
the destructive criticism of Voltaire. Perhaps the most important thing to be said 
about the Provinciales is that they are a masterpiece of literary art, the first triumph- 
ant achievement of French classical prose and demonstration of its supreme 
potency as a vehicle of withering satire and delicate irony. They form a work of 
moral salubrity and exquisite taste, a work in which every stroke tells—cogency of 
dialectic, vehemence of satire, power of dramatic and comic delineation, object- 
ivity and verisimilitude—and all converges to produce a devastating sureness of 
touch. They lift French literature at once on to the heights where its characteristic 
excellences—grace, wit, elegance and suppleness—can be revealed. 

In the chapter on the Pensées perhaps more emphasis might have been placed on 
Pascal’s great gift of originality and power of psychological and moral analysis. 
No author is more apparently indebted to sources than Pascal and none is more 
original with a gift for, as it were, transcendent illumination which exposes the 
very heart of things. It is notorious that the mind of Pascal is saturated with the 
thought of Montaigne, but thoughts which lie scattered in the loose texture of 
Montaigne’s prose take on under Pascal’s sensitive treatment a new quality of 
depth, radiance and vibration, becoming occasions for his relentless pursuit of the 
absolute and ultimate. Again, Pascal is a master, the first master, of that piercing 
analysis of “‘ /a misére du coeur humain”’ for which the writers of this century in France 
are justly famous. Nothing could exceed the convincing psychological force with 
which Pascal exposes the tragic wretchedness of the human heart in its emptiness 
apart from God, its insatiable thirst for distraction, its pitiful absorption in a 
thousand petty occupations which ever feed its endless capacity for self-love and 
self-deception. Whatever be the subject Pascal treats, like a poet he makes us 
shudder by the terrible realism and the imaginative vision with which he searches 
out the ends of things and the heights and depths which his thoughts imply. In 
Pascal we have more than a thinker and scholar, we have a poet whose imagina- 
tion and emotional sensibility vibrate through awareness of the full range of the 
realities which underlie his questing thoughts. 

We must be grateful to M. Mesnard for a solid and excellent book on an author 
whose theme is that of human life itself in its tragic sublimity and sorrow, its 
intertwined greatness and wretchedness. Not the least satisfying part of his 
book is the concluding section in which he sums up in masterly fashion the 
supreme qualities of Pascal as man, thinker and artist. 
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Early Christian Worship. By Oscar Cullmann. Translated by A. S. Todd 
and J. B. Torrance. London: S.C.M. Press. Pp. 124. 85. 


Action in Liturgy, Bssential and Unessential. By Walter Lowrie. New York: 
Philosophical Library. Pp. xi + 303; six plates. $4.75. 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Macclesfield) 


Early Christian Worship is No. 10 in the series “ Studies in Biblical Theology.” 
It consists of two parts: an account of the basic characteristics of the early 
Christian service of worship, which Prof. Cullmann says consisted of preaching, 
prayer (including confession of faith and of sin) and communion; and a study of 
the Fourth Gospel as evidence for the ideas and practices of worship in the early 
Church. Prof. Cullmann vigorously opposes the widely-accepted theory (ex- 
pounded, for example, by Lietzmann and Dix) that the form of the Eucharist had 
its origin in the daily common meals of Jesus and his disciples; he insists that it 
arose entirely within Christianity, out of the experience of the disciples that the 
risen Christ was present with them at their meals between the resurrection and the 
ascension, which foreshadowed what would happen at the end of the age and 
promised in the meantime his continuing presence in the Christian community at 
worship. He minimizes any Jewish elements in the service, except for the use of 
Jewish psalms; he makes no mention of the likeness of the first part of the service 
(or Synaxis) to the Jewish synagogue service, and the close parallels between the 
wording of the thanksgiving prayer in later liturgies with the blessings in the 
supper-ceremonial of Jewish chaburoth. His interpretation is exclusively scriptural 
and theological, and in discussing with minute F wer the various sections cf the 
Fourth Gospel (which he claims to be concerned almost entirely with a cryptic 
exposition of the Eucharist and Baptism) he ignores all questions of date, pro- 
venance and historical background. ‘there is both gain and loss in such 
a concentrated attention upon one aspect of the subject, and the little 
book mzy be welcomed as an admirable example of continental Protestant 
scholarship. 

Mr Lowrie’s book belongs to a rather different world. He is an American 
Anglo-Catholic who has given a life-time of enthusiastic devotion to urging his 
fellow American Episcopalians to make the Mass the centre of their worship and 
the inspiration of their churchmanship and their social action. He has a great 
knowledge of the history of the liturgy and of Christian art, and a vivid sense that 
their development is a living, growing thing and should be so at the present day. 
The book is alive with his own eagerness, and he darts backwards and forwards 
from the early Church to modern conditions. He is willing to adapt ancient 
practices to modern needs, confessing, about one of his suggestions, that “‘ it has 
perhaps more truth than evidence on its side.” Characteristically he says “‘ there 
are other things we might require the people to fast from, especially the Sunday 
paper,” or “ some men feel (and I among them) that one of the obstacles to uniting 
with the Presbyterians in our country is the fact that they do not use wine (that is, 
the fermented juice of the grape) for the Eucharist.” Small details are for him 
the symbols of great principles, the most important of which is that the word 
Roinonia, so frequent in the New Testament, means both communion (in a technical 
sense) and fellowship (which includes sharing), and that this simple, practical, 
human fact must take precedence of all mystical theories about “ the Body of 
Christ.” In the second part of his book he discusses with loving and enthusiastic 
detail every step in the ceremonial and wording of the Anglican communion 
service, as he would like to see it amended according to ancient precedents and 
modern needs. 
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Paul. By Martin Dibelius. Edited and completed by Werner Georg Kiimmel. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1953. Pp. viii+ 172. 75. 6d. 

Saint Paul’s Gospel. By R. A. Knox. Sheed & Ward. Pp. 103. 75. 6d. 
Reviewed by F. Kenworthy (Unitarian College, Manchester) 


Tue “ Apostle to the Gentiles” was the earliest and perhaps the greatest of the 
seminal minds of Christian thought and practice. From whatever angle we may 
approach Paul, as apologist for the new faith which he embraced so ardently, or as 
one who by his tireless zeal and immense labours set it firmly on the road to 
becoming a world religion, or as one whose own religious experience has never 
ceased to enrich man’s spiritual life, we are impressed by the genius of his contri- 
bution. The fact that Paul has aroused vigorous and violent opposition and that 
there are those who have seen in him the arch-corruptor of primitive Christianity 
does not detract from his greatness. ‘The attacks upon him have never come all 
from the same direction and the elernents in his work some have considered to be 
most open to criticism have appeared to others in a different light. These results 
are due to Paul’s versatility and his ability to see more than one point of view. 
Hence he has been called in support both of liberalism and of orthodoxy in 
Christian theology. He is seen now as the supreme defender of Christian liberty, 
now as the cornerstone of Christian dogma. It was inevitable that around such 
a personality an extensive literature should grow up and that additions should 
constantly be made to it, for both his life and his writings invite and reward 
investigation. 

At the time of his death in November 1947, Professor Martin Dibelius, whose 
work in Form Criticism helped to estabiish a new approach to the problems of 
Gospel origins, left uncompleted a fresh study of the life and work of the apostle. 
Some six and a half chapters were almost ready for the press; guided by chapter 
headings and a rough indication of what still needed to be done, the book has 
been completed in ten chapters by Dr W. G. Kiimmel, a former pupil of Dibelius 
and now Professor at Marburg. Dr Kiimmel has admirably fulfilled his task 
and the whole forms a most valuable introduction to Pauline studies, suitable both 
for the student and the general reader. It has been made available in English 
by Mr Frank Clarke, whose able and attractive rendering is a refreshing contrast 
to some recent translations of German scholarship. 

The critical standpoint from which it is written may briefly be stated. Leaving 
out the Pastorals as coming from a Christianity of the second or third generation 
and regarding Ephesians as an imitation of Colossians, Dibelius accepts the 
authenticity of the other nine letters usually attributed to Paul. Colossians and 
Philemon come, however, from the Cesarean and not the Roman imprisonment. 
As a source of information about Paul, Acts must take second place, especially 
when it contradicts the letters, though its importance is still great. The second 
visit to Jerusalem of Galatians is identified with the Council visit: of Acts xv. 
The differences between the two accounts are reconciled by the suggestion that 
the apostolic decree was issued, without Paul’s participation, at a later time, and 
has nothing to do with tae conference. 

The heart of the book lies in the two chapters on Paul’s message, his witness 
and his theology. For one who, like Paul, was nurtured in Pharisaic Judaism, 
two questions were crucial. Why had salvation been bestowed on those who were 
without the Law? and why had it come through a crucified Messiah? It was in 
wrestling with these fundamental questions, so disturbing to a pious Jew, that 
Paul’s thought developed. But, we may say, it was much more an inward spiritual 
conflict than a train of abstruse reasoning. In the great dogmatic systems that 
have been made to rest on certain chapters of Paul’s letters, far too much attention 
has been paid to Paul’s arguments and too little to his convictions. The essential 
thing for Paul, as it is for us, is that the death of Christ is a manifestation of God’s 
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love and has redemptive power. That is central to Paul’s faith. So, too, is his 
theory of “ justification.” But we should not forget that Paul used concepts and 
language that do not have the same meaning for us as for him, nor that there is 
much else of permanent worth in the great legacy that he has left us. Dr Dibelius 
has given us a book full of learning and insight, and yet it makes but a fleeting 
reference to one verse of what has been called “‘ the vital centre of Pauline ethics ” 
(I Cor. xiii). 

Mgr Ronald Knox’s book on Saint Paul’s Gospel arises from a series of Lenten 
Conferences preached in Westminster Cathedral in 1950. It is devotional in 
character and is based on the assumption that all the letters in the NewTestament 
traditionally attributed to Paul are his composition, though some doubt is 
expressed about Hebrews. Mgr Knox is a master of the English language and 
there are thoughts and ideas expressed in limpid style in this little volume that 
readers of all shades of opinion will find valuable., One might, for instance, 
commend to a Barthian the following: ‘‘ The Incarnation, for St Paul, did not 
mean primarily that God had become a Man; it meant primarily that God had 
become Man, had infected the human race, as it were, with his Divinity.” 


The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. By C. H. Dodd. Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. vii + 479. 425. 
Reviewed by W. H. Cadman (Mansfield College, Oxford) 


Ir seems to Professor Dodd that the Fourth Gospel was “‘ addressed to a wide 
public consisting primarily of devout and thoughtful persons in the varied and 
cosmopolitan society of a great Hellenistic city such as Ephesus under the Roman 
Empire.” As interpreted by him, it offers an essentially original faith, whilst 
being at the same time the work of a mind which moved with sensitive under- 
standing among religious conceptions.such as are explored in chapters on Her- 
meticism, Philo of Alexandria, Rabbinic Judaism, Gnosticism, and Mandaism 
(pp. 3-130). Well-worn subjects of study though the modes of religious thought 
in question have become, it is an excellent thing to have them investigated afresh 
with the learning, penetration and skill in exposition which Dr Dodd’s numerous 
beneficiaries expect of him. It will be easier for them now to see their way with 
the problem of Hellenistic influence upon the author of the Gospel. 

In part II of the book (pp. 133-285) the aim is to define the leading ideas of the 
gospel in the setting of the concepts dealt with in part I and assumed by Dr Dodd 
to show the sort of readers they were whom the Fourth Evangelist had in view. 

Part III (pp. 289-443) is rich in interpretative comment on the chief contents 
of the gospel, but it is more remarkable and challenging as a sustained effort to 
prove that a great argument, developed from the principal conceptions with which 
the Evangelist worked, has determined the structure and arrangement of the book 
as it now lies before us. The reasons given by Dr Dodd for being of this opinion 
demand close attention from all who have a serious interest in the question of the 
original order of the material in St John. 

It may be said with confidence that for a long time to come this noble book 
—noble it is from beginning to end—will give a powerful impetus to studies in 
the interpretation of this gospel, true though no doubt it is that some of Dr 
Dodd’s discussions of matters of real importance will appear to readers to leave 
room for other estimates than his own of the Evangelist’s meaning. A few points 
are raised in what follows. 

On p. 247 (¢f. pp. 306, 307) we find it said that in John iii 13 the “ascent ” 
of the Son of Man is equated with his “ exaltation” spoken of in iii 14. Dr 
Dodd rightly goes on to associate this “ exaltation” with his death. It is not 
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clear, however—not in iii 13—how that can be done with the “‘ ascent,” which 
is being thought of in the verse as having already taken place. We are expected 
seemingly by the Evangelist to read iii 13 in connection with iii 12, and in this 
way: it is the Son of Man who can speak of “ heavenly things ”—the things 
revealed by him in discourse and sign—because it is he—he alone—who has 

** ascended into heaven ” (and remains “ascended ”’); that is, as the same thought 
is expressed in vi 46, who has “ seen the Father.” 

It is more doubtful than can be gathered from the chapter called “‘ Son of God ” 
whether the pre-incarnate Logos may be so thought of in the Fourth Evangelist’s 
sense of that expression. Dr Dodd observes that “ pre-temporal (or more properly, 
non-temporal) existence of the Son is affirmed with emphasis, and assumed all 
through the gospel” (p. 260). The question is beyond the scope of a short 
review; only one of the reasons for pause over Dr Dodd’s belief—often supposed 
to be right—may be mentioned: whereas in John v 26 occurs the saying, “‘ For 
as the Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to the Son also to have life in 
himself,” in the Prologue there is no indication that the Evangelist conceived the 
Father to have granted “life” to the pre-incarnate Logos. “ Life” was in the 
Logos (i 4, where it is probable that the punctuation adopted in the Revised 
Version should be accepted)—“ in the beginning.” 

There is no lack of evidence in the O.T., later Judaism, the N.T. and denen 
for the use of the term “light” as a symbol of the blessedness or salvation of 
man in one sense or another, as Dr Dodd is well aware. It is curious that he does 
not turn the fact to what would seem to be proper account when he writes about 
the Johannine “ light ”-concept (pp. 2o1 ff., 268 ff., 345 ff., 354 ff.). His omission 
to do so starts reflections on the subject. Thus in the second half of verse 4 of the 
Prologue the Evangelist, having made the statement in verse 3 about the origin 
of the natural world and man, appears to be thinking of the end for which man 
was brought into existence and to be saying in effect: Understand from that 
“life”? which was in the Logos the nature of the beatitude designed for man 
as the goal of his creation. Verse 5 tells of the “ shining ” of the “ light,” that 
is, of the revelation to man of the blessedness for a sharing in which he was made. 
Every declaration in the Prologue so far is meant to count. In verse 4 then the 
notion of the Logos as at work revealing to man the “ life ” that was in him is not 
present; we are not being taken on to that for the moment. (This is to call in 
question things said about verse 4 by Professor Dodd on pp. 269 and 284.) 
In that case, incidentally, statements about the ministry of the incarnate 
Logos may not be supposed to begin as early as verse 4, though Dr Dodd is 
prepared to admit the possibility that they do (p. 283). 

How is it, one wonders, that Dr Dodd can write a chapter of 23 pages on the 
Logos, and in particular discuss verses 1 and 2 of the Prologue (where the Evange- 
list is attempting a description of the relation of the Logos to God), without 
reference to the fact that in John xvii 24 a relationship of “ love ” is conceived to 
constitute the Godhead ? 


We much regret that, by an oversight, no mention was made in the review of 
The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan in the April number of THE 
Hrpperr JOURNAL (p. 300) of the fact that the English publisher of this 
book is the Cambridge University Press. 
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DATTA, H. KABIR. The result of co-operation of some sixty scholars 
drawn from several countries, this is perhaps the first book in which Indian 
scholars attempt a systematic interpretation of the teachings of the master 
minds of the West, side by side with penetrating studies in topics of Indian 
and other Oriental schools of philosophy. 2 vols, 66s. the set 


A History of Chinese Philosophy 


FUNG YU-LAN. Translated by Derk Bodde. The original Chinese version 
of this work was published in 1934 in China, and has been accepted by 
Chinese scholars as the most important contribution yet made to the study 
of their country’s philosophy. Volume I covers the period of the philosophers 


from the beginnings to around 100 B.c. Volume II will be ready very shortly. 
405. net 


The Meaning of the Glorious Koran 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. ‘It is not only a translation. It is provided 
with historical, explanatory, chronological, and critical notes . . . The whole 
is a fine literary achievement, a labour of love on behalf of the creed of the 


author’s choice and adoption.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 3rd imp. 305. net 


Vedanta for Modern Man 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD. 
This is an excellent introduction to a system of religion which views all faiths 
as of value and encourages the study of all as the first step towards genuine 
enlightenment. It is an anthology rich in variety and learning and follows the 
pattern of Vedanta for the Western World. 25s. net 
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